


JANUARY, 1916. 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 5, IQI5. 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives: ' 
GENTLEMEN: In submitting the eighty- 

second Annual Report, I desire to draw at- 

tention to the colossal proportions which 
our system of public schools has attained. 

The total annual expenditure is $58,114,- 

225.61 which is nearly equal to the expendi- 

tures of the federal government before the 

outbreak of the Civil War. Two hundred 
and eighty persons are now engaged in the 
work of administration and supervision, not 
counting secretaries of school boards, sten- 
ographers and other clerical assistants. An 
army of 41,283 teachers is engaged in the 
work of instruction. The average daily at- 
tendance is 1,166,513, whilst the enrolment 

has reached the colossal figure 1,461,937. 

If you add to these the one hundred and 

fifty thousand pupils in private and paro- 

chial schools you get a school population 
larger than the entire population of any one 
of twenty-two of our states. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The externals of the system which arrest 
the eye are buildings, equipment and play- 
grounds. During the past year three hun- 
dred and twenty-three constructions and re- 
constructions of buildings were reported to 
the State Board of Education. Of these, at 
least, two hundred and thirteen should be 
credited to the rural schools. The reports 
show that in some sections of the state, 
where the population is stationary or de- 
creasing, the building and improvement of 
school houses is likewise at a standstill. It 
is one of the functions of the county super- 
intendent to create sentiment for better 





buildings, better equipment and more ade- 
quate playgrounds. In other states a stim- 
ulus to progress in these directions has been 
given by a bonus of money to schools which 
reach a prescribed standard and by an ap- 
peal to community pride which is always 
strong, where the struggle for bread does 
not exhaust the energies of the people. In 
the communities where new buildings and 
better equipment are most sadly needed, the 
superintendents find it very difficult to se- 
cure the needed improvements. In the 
wealthier centres of population the progress 
in the erection of new buildings, especially 
for high school purposes, is evidence of 
local pride and of the willingness of the pro- 
gressive citizens to make sacrifices for the 
benefit of the rising generation. 

The State Board of Education has pre- 
pared and published suggestive plans for 
buildings with one, two, three and four 
school rooms. County superintendents are 
using these plans effectiviely to stimulate 
an interest in the improvement of the build- 
ings and grounds in rural districts. 


THE TEACHERS. 


The progress in external equipment is not 
always accompanied by corresponding im- 
provement in the teacher. Hence the pur- 
chase of the State Normal Schools for the 
purpose of bringing them under the more 
immediate control of the State Board of 
Education, the growth of the Summer 
Schools at the State College, the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh and other centres of professional 
training, the undoubted advance in the 
quality of instruction at our teachers’ insti- - 
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tutes and the organization of reading circles 
and of classes for the study of education 
under the direction of university professors, 
are hopeful evidences of progress on the 
part of our teachers, both in the quality of 
their scholarship and in the excellence of 
their teaching. Here we are at the begin- 
ning of movements that promise much for 
the future of the public schools. New prob- 
lems must be solved and new agencies have 
been called into play that promise well for 
all grades of schools from the kindergarten 
to the university. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES, 


The Code made provision for the issue 
of special certificates without examination. 
Those least fitted for teaching special 
branches were always armed with the largest 
number of glowing testimonials and some 
special certificates were issued during the 
year I91I-12 to persons who did not de- 
serve them. The protests showed that this 
method of issuing certificates is a mistake 
in school administration. Persons who do 
not have scholarship sufficient to pass an 
ordinary teacher’s examination always take 
to special subjects, for which they have, or 
suppose themselves to have, special apti- 
tude. Such teachers take a very narrow 
view of education. Often they can not ad- 
just their work so as to make it harmonize 
with the remainder of the curriculum. In 
these days when public high schools are 
accessible to most young people, a general 
training should precede preparation for spe- 
cial work. The department has, therefore, 
ceased to issue special certificates without 
examination and insists that candidates 
must prove their fitness before receiving 
certificates. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal schools have placed Spanish 
among the electives in the language courses. 
Provision has been made for the study of 
methods in public school music. 


The Convention of Principals decided to 


discontinue the bestowal of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
ogy. 
The appropriation per student in the nor- 
mal schools is less in Pennsylvania than in 
other states like Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Unfortunately stress must be 
placed upon large attendance rather than 
upon the effort to turn out the highest and 
best product in the preparation of teachers. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


‘A noteworthy: fact in the development of 
agricultural education is the change of sen- 
timent among parents, teachers and direc- 
tors in rural districts: Requests were some- 
times made by the officers of directors’ 
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conventions that the lecturers refrain from 
a discussion of agriculture as a branch of 
study in the rural school curriculum. When 
the Vocational Act of 1913 was passed, mis- 
sionary work was needed to get people in- 
terested in-this type of education. Only 
five agricultural high schools were estab- 
lished the first year, in spite of the liberal 
aid of the state. The-next year agricul- 
tural departments were established in six 
additional high schools, and one vocational 
school for teaching agricultural subjects was 
established. All these schools and depart- 
ments are still in operation and are meeting 
with increased favor. 

Before an agricultural school or depart- 
ment is established a careful survey is made 
of the school district and the surrounding 
territory for the purpose of ascertaining 
the needs of the community. Meetings are 
held with the school board before the -ap- 
plication is approved. The officials of the 
Bureau assist in making the necessary plans, 
and the work is inspected and supervised 
from time to time. 

The school year of 1915-16 will find agri- 
cultural education on a vocational basis in 
twenty-one counties of the state. In seven 
of these counties vocational schools have 
been established, in which courses of four 
years are provided in both agriculture and 
home-making. The following lists are in- 
teresting: ; 

Vocational Departments of Agriculture in 
High Schools. 

Waterford, Erie county—Waterford 
Borough and Waterford Township. 

Troy, Bradford county. 

Montrose, Susquehanna county. 

Honesdale, Wayne county. 

Mt. Pleasant Township, Westmoreland 
county. 

Cambridge Springs, Crawford county. 
Mansfield, Tioga county—Mansfield 
Borough and Richmond Township. 

Mercer, Mercer county. 
Lampeter, Lancaster county. 
Salix, Cambria county. 
Kittanning, Armstrong county. 
Waynesburg, Greene county. 
West Middlesex, Mercer county. 
McClellandtown, Fayette county—Ger- 
man Township. 
Stoneboro, Mercer county. 
Coudersport, Potter county. 
Palmyra, Lebanon county. 


RURAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


Kiskiminetas township, Armstrong 
‘county. ea 

Elders Ridge, Young township, West 
Lebanon, Indiana county. 

Independent and Clarksburg Indepen- 
dent Districts, Indiana county. 

West Sunbury, Butler county. 
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Mt. Pleasant township, Hickory, Wash- 
. ington. county. é 
Fredonia, Mercer county. 

Benton, Columbia county. 

Ontelaunee, Leesport, Berks county— 
Complete Consolidation Washinevon 
Township, Falls Creek, R. F. D. Jef- 
.ferson county. .. 

The work in agricultural. education is not 
always easy of adjustment to the capacity of 
the pupils in the grades. College graduates 
can not always come. down to.the level of 
the pupils in their thinking. .Texts of col- 
lege grade should not be put into the hands 
of pupils in the grades. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


At the close of the school. year ending 
July 6, 1914, there had been established for 
industrial education two. day-schools or de- 
partments, ten evening schools, and one con- 
tinuation school; and for the household arts 
three all-day schools or.departments and 
eight evening schools. These were situated 
in eleven different counties. During the 
past year the number for industrial educa- 
tion was increased to four day-schools, 
twenty-one evening schools and three con- 
tinuation schools, and for the household 
arts to four all-day schools, fourteen even- 
ing schools and three continuation schools 
or classes. They were located in twenty 
different counties and had a total enrolment 
of ten thousand persons. 

The mining schools were more successful 
last year than the preceding year. During 
the period from.1907 to 1912 there was one 
accident by explosion of gases for every 
seven hundred and ninety thousand tons of 
coal mined, whilst during 1913 there was but 
one accident by explosion of gases for every 
two million, five hundred thousand tons of 
coal mined. The Mine Inspector, Mr. 
Walsh, attributes this decrease in the num- 
ber of fatal accidents, in large measure, to 
the evening mining schools. The advisory 
committees appointed by the various school 
boards to assist the vocational schools have 
been of great assistance. 

The vocational department established in 
the West Chester. High School admitted 
pupils from the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. The instruction was adapted to 
their needs and the number of employment 
eertificates was greatly diminished. Super- 
intendent Jones reports that only twenty- 
nine such’ certificates were issued, whilst 
over one hundred would have applied for 
permission to work, if there had been no 
vocational classes. .- - 

A continuation school was -conducted at 
Ellsworth:for foreign members, Instruction 
in English was given, also instruction in 
cooking, sewing and the care of infants, 
during part of a day in each week. 
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Over three thousand people were ’en- 
rolled in the evening school at Altoona. 
Over five hundred girls were enrolled in the 
dress-making ‘and millinery courses, necessi- 
tating the employment of twelve teachers 
for this work. More applied for the cook- 
ing classes than could be accommodated. 
The shops and drawing rooms were crowded 
with men desirous of instruction in English 
and in things that would enable them to get 
on in their trades. 

In Erie the old Erie Academy was-used 
as a centre for instruction in sewing, draw- 
ing and the arts. In Williamsport the new 
high school furnished room for sewing, 
cooking and shop work. In Hazleton the 
old high school has been changed inta a 
vocational school. The city of York in- 
stalled auxiliary wood working and metal 
working shops, in which the boy may learn 
to operate a machine before he is trans- 
ferred to a similar machine in the commer- 
cial shop. The following list of places, in 
which very successful work in the evening 
schools was done, is interesting: Philadel- 
pha, Reading, Williamstown, Williams 
Township, Lykens, Wiconisco, Nanticoke, 
Newport Township, Plymouth, Scranton, 
Taylor, Shamokin; Locust Gap, Strong, Mt. 
Carmel, Williamsport, Altoona, Johnstown,. 
Pittsburgh, Ellsworth, Erie. | Evening 
schools for instruction in the household 
arts were located in Philadelphia, Reading, 
Shamokin, Nanticoke, Scranton, Altoona, 
Williamsport, Titusville, Erie, Pittsburgh, 
Ellsworth, Johnstown, Hazleton, Easton. 
Continuation classes for adults were con- 
ducted in Ellsworth, Reading and Easton. 

The securing of teachers for vocational 
schools is a serious problem. Neither the 
teacher who -has had theoretical training 
only, nor the teacher who has had practical 
training only, has. been very successful, 
Teachers who have had both professional 
and practical training have been most satis- 
factory. It is planned to, open training 
schools for teachers, either on Saturdays or 
in the evening, in order to supply the lack 
of teachers qualified to give vocational in- 
struction. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education has 
been requested to make surveys of indus- 
trial and school conditions, with a view of 
making recommendations for the establish- 
ment of: industrial schools, suited to the 
needs of. the community. The Bureau is 
now cooperating with the Trustees of the 
Johnson Memorial Fund in the making .of 
a survey of the city of Scranton for the pur- 
pose: of establishing an endowed industria} 
‘school. 8 saukp 

- The: lessons prepared by J. J. Walsh. on 


“mine gases and ventilation, .and: distributed 


by the Bureau, will appear in book form so 
that they can be purchased. The Bureau 
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is now gathering material for.a series of 
lessons in electricity, arithmetic, mining and 
drawing, as needed in a mining school, 
These lessons will be issued in mimeograph 
form, with the hope that in no long time 
they can be sufficiently perfected to appear 
in permtanent form. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


After January 1, 1916, the schools in our 
industrial centres will face a new problem. 
The magnitude of the problem was dimin- 
ished somewhat by the interpretation of 
the Attorney General who holds that the 
law is not retroactive, and hence does not 
annul the employment certificates now in the 
hands of minors between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age. The law limits the dura- 
tion of employment for minors under six- 
teen years of age to fifty-one hours per 
week, Eight hours must be spent in con- 
tinuation schools, where such schools are 
provided, thus diminishing the hours of 
labor to forty-three per week, whilst the 
labor of adults may reach fifty-four hours. 
The necessary adjustment of the two types 
of employment is not easy in some of our 
industrial establishments. Several. results 
may be expected. 

First: Some of the minors will be dis- 
missed from work and forced back to 
school, thereby increasing the number of 
pupils, for whom provision must be made in 
the public schools. ' 

Second: Some will be continued at work 
under new conditions, and for these a suit- 
able type of instruction in continuation 
schools must be provided. 

Third: Some who drop out of work will 
seek to escape the truant officer because 
school is not congenial to their tastes. These 
last form a difficult problem. The youth 
between fourteen and sixteen, who is per- 
mitted to loaf streets, alleys and other pub- 
lic places, seldom acquires steady habits of 
work It will require teachers of the high- 
est tact and skill to make schooling attract- 
ive to such minors. Work with tools will 
interest some, but most of them will be in 
danger of drifting into the ranks of unskilled 
labor, if not of the dependent classes. 

The new law prescribes a higher grade of 
attainments for obtaining the employment 
certificate. Many of those who now hold 
employment certificates could not have 
qualified under the new standard of em- 
ployment, and if these had been forced 
back to school, it would have disarranged 
the classification and made these older pu- 
pils feel out of place alongside of their 
younger schoolmates, Retroactive legisla- 
tion always causes embarrassment and 
should be avoided in the interest of the tax- 
‘payers, teachers and pupils, 
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MILITARY TRAINING, 


Whenever anything goes wrong in the 
state, the church, the home or the commu- 
nity, people look to the school for a remedy. 
Although the national government expends 
sixty-seven per cent. of its revenues upon 
the army and the navy, there is a growing 
feeling that all is not well with our means 
of national defense, and there are those who 
believe the defect should be remedied by the 
introduction of military drill into the public 
schools, Because life in the army has so 
few attractions for the common soldier that 
the enlistments fall short of the full quota 
by many thousands, it is believed that the 
average pupil would acquire a taste for 
soldiering by the introduction of military 
instruction into our high schools and col- 
leges. Because the girl in the modern home 
no longer acquires the ability to make a 
good home, domestic science and the house- 
hold arts must be taught in our public 
schools. Because the hiring of apprentices 
has vanished from some trades and been 
limited to a selected few in others, the de- 
mand is made that the handicrafts shall be 
taught in highly organized and well equipped 
vocational schools. Because boys leave the 
farm in increasing numbers to seek their 
fortune in the city, agriculture must be 
taught to revive the interest in the farm and 
its operations. Whenever a new idea en- 
ters the skull of a reformer, the aid of the 
school is straightway invoked, and the little 
woman is expected to accomplish reforms, 
at which the editor and the philanthropist 
have admitted failure. In so far as the 
school age is the proper period for teaching 
the trade or the vocation, it is justifiable to 
spend the taxpayers’ money for vocational 
education, but there are limitations in the 
age and sex of the pupils, in the amount 
which the taxpayer can furnish for such 
purposes and in the demand which the pub- 
lic makes for preparation for the trades and 
vocations. 

Whether the occupation of the soldier 


‘should be made an integral part of voca- 


tional education, is seriously questioned by 
experts in public education. Speaking of 
military drill as an exercise from a physio- 
logical point of view, Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent, Director of the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium of Harvard University, says: “My 
principal objection to military drill, as a 
physical exercise, is that it does not, to any 
extent, meet the physiological demands» of 
the body. In other words, if is not of suffi- 
cient interest, as a means of physical de- 
velopment, to arouse any moral earnestness 
and enthusiasm on the part of boys. The 
exercise of the manual. is. not ‘performed 
with sufficient force and rapidity to engage 
the energetic contraction of the muscles em- 
ployed. It is essentially a one-sided exer- 
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cise, bringing into excessive action the ele- 
vators of the right-scapula, the deltoid, bi- 
ceps, flexors of the forearm, wrist and 
fingers of the right side, while other 
muscles, excepting the legs on parade days, 
do not get sufficient employment to keeq 
them in’ good condition. It does not in- 
crease the respiration and quicken the cir- 
culation to a sufficient extent to secure the 
constitutional benefits that should accrue 
from exercise.” 

Hans Ballin, from whom this quotation 
is taken, goes on-to say: “ This judgment of 
the value of tactic exercises is not new by 
any means. The armies of Europe have 
long: ago introduced gymnastics for the 
physical development of the young soldier. 
It was plainly demonstrated that «military 
tactics did not straighten the young recruit, 
or make him fit to endure the hardships of a 
soldier’s life. Hence officers were trained 
in the art of gymnastics, and the good re- 
sults attained during the service were cred- 
ited to the general work in gymnastics. 
When in 1870-71 France experienced the 
superiority of the German army and soldier, 
she not only introduced gymnastics as an 
innovation to secure better results, but also 
blessed her boys in the public schools with 
military drill, Recently this plan was aban- 
doned and the costly outfit of uniforms and 
other military equipment sold at auction. 
Instead the authorities have paid greater at- 
tention to gymnastics. German educators 
have at all times protested against any mili- 
tarism in the schools. Dr. Augerstein, him- 
self a military surgeon of high rank, con- 
demned military drill in schools as a ‘physi- 
ological crime. No less an authority than 
Feldmarschdll Moltke to whom our advo- 
cates of military drill will concede military 
foresight and ardent patridtism, disfavored 
it in the schools, but recognized in gym- 
nastics a superior means to attain the end.” 

Switzerland’s citizen soldiery is sometimes 
quoted as an example for us to imitate, but 
those who quote her example as an argu- 
ment for military drill either. forget, or do 
not know, that. the Swiss youth begins drill 
with muskets only after he has reached the 
twentieth year, that is, at a time when the 
American youth has finished his high school 
education. To introduce militarism into 
our public schools is a case of out-Heroding 
Herod by going beyond the practice of Eu- 
ropean countries. 


WORK IN THE GRADES. 


The common schools were established to 
banish illiteracy and to make ignorance im- 
possible. By far the greatest work is done 
in the grades where pupils are taught to 
read and write and reckon. This training 
is presupposed in all vocations and is, there- 
fore, deserving of being called vocational. 
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A knowledge of the three R’s is ceieaiil 
for adjustment to our modern civilization. 
One can hardly find a native of Pennsyl- 
vania above the age of ten who is unable to 
read and write. If it were not for the in- 
flux of foreigners, Pennsylvania would 
rank among the states west of the Missis- 
sippi River in low percentage of illiteracy. 
A child’s most valuable possessions are 
health, brains, time and opportunity. Fewer 
children are born, but they live longer. 
The health of the human race is improving. 
From the fourteenth century down to 1880 
the average length of human life increased 
ten years. Since 1880 the increase has been 
twelve years, This indicates our pro; 
in the observance of the laws of health and 
sanitation. These laws should receive due 
attention in all types of schools. 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND, 


The accumulation of the State School 
Fund is now in excess of one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. From the in- 
come two districts have been aided, Polk in 
Venango county by a donation of five hun- 
dred dollars, and Price Township in Mon- 
roe county by payment of the salary of one 
teacher. The gradual increase of the State 
School Fund will enable the State Board of 
Education to equalize educational opportu- 
nities in other sections of the Common- 
wealth. 

AID TO RURAL SCHOOLS. 


“To him that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” This scriptural 
paraphrase has been facetiously applied to 
the distribution of the school appropriation. 
Under Governor Stuart the biennial ap- 
propriation was raised from eleven to fif- 
teen million dollars. If the money had been 
distributed on the present basis, the allot- 
ment per teacher would have been 
and the allotment per pupil would have been 
$2.31. Since that time the former amount 
has sunk to $69.40, and the latter to $1.77. 

The following comparison shows how the 
growth in the number of teachers and pupils 
has outrun any increase of the state appro- 
priation. Had the school appropriation of 
$7,500,000 annually since 1907 been appor- 
tioned on the basis of children and teach- 
ers, the rates would have been as follows: 


1908 Children $2.31 Teachers $9.43 


1909 2.29 88.49 
1910 ™ 2.17 S 82.40 
IQII + 2.07 - 79.90 
1912 . 1.98 . 77.50 
1913“ 190 |=* 75.46 
1914 = 1.85 5 72.40 ” 
1908.:..7 IR. 2)” 69.40 


In fact every new idea is apt to be fos- 
tered by taking money out of the general 
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school appropriation. From: a: financial , Appropriation gees me 7068 and 


point of view, the rural schools are worse 
off and in greater need of help than they 
were five years ago.:Can this downward 
tendency in the amount. which reaches the 
rural schools be checked?.- There seems to 
be no affirmative.answer to this question, 
unless increased sources of revenue can be 
provided for the state treasury. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NatHAN C; SCHAEFFER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of. Pennsyl- 
vania for the.School Year: E ing July 
5, 1915, Including Philadelphia, 
Number of school districts in the 

Se a See 25 
Number of school houses ...... 15,381 
Number of schools ............. 39,306 
Number of first grade high schools 251 
Number of second grade high 

NRO AR ERR aa 284 
Number of third grade high 

nS GOES ia pay 4 oe wane a 375 
Number of country superinten- 

0 EC oe RE aa 66 
Number of assistant county su- 

perintendents .........ceeeees 75 
Number of district superinten- 

ES goat cies ceaesycs ees 119 
Number of male teachers ...... 8,917 
Number of female teachers..... 32,366 
Whole number of teachers ..... 41,283 
Average salary of male teachers 

EE PADI | Sanics ocpicneysecasine $68.43 
Average ey of female teacher's 

EO EE Re ee re $50.14 
Average fength of school term in 

MUNN 3 Soca seese seve ete ccs 8.61 
Whole number of pupils ....... 1,461,937 
Average number of pupils in daily 

Se ee er ey ees 1,166,513 
Cost of school houses, buildings, 

renting, etc, ......... cei aaiaratoaal $12,949,792.61 
Teachers’ wages .........seeeees $25,687,143.63 
Cost of text books ............. $1,170,635.44 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text books, including maps, 

ME RE Soi ic US oe ee tie ses $1,076,569.65 
Salaries of secretaries of school 

WOMEORS i Sane kn's} Heese ae se $249,707.54 
Fees of treasurers of school 

PER as aaa Sik cin wie doe 64's 57,337 -82 
Total cost of collection of taxes. 715,452.57 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 

sory attendance law ........:. $198,991.71 
All other expenses ...........3. Pies 
Total expenditures ...... ic sin ees 58,114,225.61 
Regular appropriation to com- 

mon schools for the school year 

ending July 5, 1915 ........0.. $7,096,077.19 
Appropriation for free tuition "of 

students in State Normal Schools 

for. school year ending July 

5, TOTS .ecesceceesvneeecceese $300,000 
Appropriation to Philadelphia 2 

Normal Schools ............. $36,000 
Appropriation to pay ‘tuition of 

non-resident pupils .:......... $50,000 
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borough high schools ........ $225,000 

. Appropriation ‘for county super- _ 
intendents’ salaries ........... $120,000 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year ending July 6, 1914, Philadelphia . 
included. 


Increase in number of schools .. 1,519 
Increase in. number .of male. 

PEMCHETS 22... sccersogcecess 567 
Increase in number of female j 

WOO oo ois is ose bv so wesaue 1,120 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

ers, per month .............:. $.37 
Increase in salary of female teach- : 

ers, per month ............... $.70 
Increase in length of school term - OI 
Increase i in number of pupils ... 60,612 
Increase in teachers’ wages ..... $1 852,735.04 
Increase in cost of building, pur- 

chasing and renting .......... 03,891.09 


Condition of System, not lackeding Philadel. 
phia, with C omparisons. 





Number of districts ............ 2,575 
TehOSGE 006 5s kasi s 8 
Number of schools ............. 34,514 
SOGMOENE Dood ice cth <b ieee 1,637 
Number of pupils .............. 1,259,392 
EEE OIE 53, 
Average daily attendance ...... 900,551 
BNOVORUE as os Setccks cede 34,805 
Per cent. of attendance ........ : 89 
| | Aine Speer perk ata 02 
Average length of school term 
ME MOMS sos cdc cceWecsceess 8.41 
MEIOUOBRE 6 civic oa bru. < oes OI 
Number of male teachers ...... 8,266 
TRICPOOBS > ois.o5 cao b:e:0'0:0 0100.00 457 
Number of female teachers ..... 27,662 
SUETORRE Svc c ncecets cece 78 
Whole number of teachers ..... 35,9 
TCTORSE 35. rs i ies 5e 8s 1,242 
Average salary of male teachers 
jer hontle foe Ss ise iw bk et $66.04 
ANCECANE 5 wie oak chides oh Ss 23 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month ............... $49.47 
Lie, apes rep e tere » 61 
Purchasing building, repairing 
houses, renting, etc. .......... $10,558,537.49 
IHCTCRSE 5808 ES ,807,614,85 
Teachers’ wages ..........+00+- $20,071,937.45 
TRCUBRNE? chu 5 oie Vise oh MS we 1,219,636.54 
Cost of text books ............. $979.061.46 
AQUCUOUBE. kc xa'e ccinkeyi eve $1,879.85 
Salaries of secretaries ......... 707.54 
: PIOCTOERO. os ickv cee us ees $4,580.62 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance ............ +» $149,309.42 
DCCPORRE iss ois. Set eens $806.12 
Fees of treasurers ............. $252,205.27 
DIOCTOREE Lice veses vcaveees $2,678.09 
All other expenses $13,897,140.60 
DOQUONES Scns 60 kh 60s esas 1,222,065.74 
Total expenditures « é 844,448.04 
PRCTORSE uae isis. o5ic kb scis'ew aie ; Sorsss 821.51 
Average number of mills levied 9.09 
DECREE vxindccrvangiecesas 3 
Philadelphia. - 
Number of schools ............. 
Number of male teachers .,.... 651 
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Number of female teachers’ ;.<.. 4,704 
Average salary of male teachers, 

per month ..........ceeeeeees $166.40 
Average salary of female teach- 

ers, per month ............... $94.00 
Number of pupils in school at 

end of year ........cccceeeces 202,545 
Average attendance ............ 176,062 
Cost of school. houses, purchas- : 

ing, renting, etc. ............. $2,391,255.12 
Teachers’ wages ........ceeeee- $5,615,206.18 
Cost of school text books ...... $191,573.08 
Cost of school supplies other than 

1Ot HOGKS:6<.0 0c csceececsene $141,455.88 
Salary of secretary ............. $5,000.00 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 

sory attendance law .......... $40,682.29 
All other expenses ............. $2,875,603.22 
Total expenditures ............. $11,260,776.67 

Pittsburgh. 

Number of schools ............. 2,387 
Number of male teachers ....... 458 
Number of female teachers ..... 2,242 
Average salary of male teachers, 

We, ED o's cas ccc e esta ids $182.15 
Average salary of female teach- 

ers, per month ............... $94.10 
Number of pupils in: school at 

WG CL YORE cece cacaverccacine 101,626 
Average attendance ............ 04,326 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 

ing, renting, etc. ............- $1,247,562.54 
Teachers’ wages ...........+05. $2,558,604.19 
Cost of school text books ...... Pe pap 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text books ...........0eeeeeee $114,305.55 
Salary of secretary ............. $5,000.00 
Fees of treasurer .............. $4,000.00 
All other expenses ............- $1,460,518.49 
Total expenditures ............. $5,428,187.82 





“OQ LOVE THAT WILL NOT LET 
ME GO.” 





T was in March, 1904, and the sunshine 
scene still lives in my memory. I had 
left my hotel, and made my way through 
the picturesque crowds in the streets of 
The Sabbath was essentially a 
French one. By force of habit I had turned 
aside that day from globe-trotting pursuits 
and taken my place in the church of the 
United Frees in India among some three- 
score of God’s people, whose eeprom 
was English. 

On my right and left were missionaries 
of the North African Mission. They found 
it refreshing to.assemble for worship in the 
midst of their labors among a fanatical 
Mahomedan people. They from Africa, I 
from India. It seemed to'me a meeting of 
the oceans that we should stand for worship 
in the same pew, and sing out of the same 
hymnal. I could not, of course, turn rotnd 
to see who sat behind, :but worshippers: in 





“OQ LOVE THAT WILL NOT LET ME GO.” 





front looked like those who might be resid- 
ing in this watering-place for purposes of 
health or tra were. certainly, like 
myself, of the tourist type. Immediately i in 
front of me was the English Consul, a man 
well over six feet, with shoulders like San- 
dow’s. On his left was his wife—also tall 
and well built. 

_ The church was not built for show, but 
for use. By this, I do not mean that it was 
common. There was an aisle on each side, 
and the seats ran right across the width of 
the structure. A platform was placed in 
front, on the side of which the organ stood. 
The pulpit was at the rear of this platform, 
and suitably raised for its purpose. Thus 
minister and organist were in our full view. 
The organ was in keeping with the building 
—a plain instrument, of the American type. 
The organist was a lady. 

What the minister preached about I really 
forgot. Perhaps that was not the preacher’s 
fault, He was a pastor there for his health, 
and displayed no special vigor. I have no 
objection to a written sermon, but that 
morning the read sermon seemed, though 
an able treatise, to fall flat. The Order of 
Service was what I had been used to in 
Wellesley-Square United Free Church, Cal- 
cutta. To me it was all lifeless, formal, un- 
eventful, messageless, comfortless. Even 
the words and music of the hymns had failed 
to stir the deeps of my nature that day. I 
blame no one. Perhaps I was not in a re- 
ceptive spirit. I cannot tell; but so it was. 
On went the minutes, and I was not sorry. 

The hour had at last fled. Invocation, 
lessons, prayers, sermon, collection, an- 
nouncements, were all over. What had been 
a most uneventful service to me was now to 
be puctuated by a hymn and the benediction. 
The minister announced George Matheson’ s 
“O love that will not let me go.” When 
a much-loved hymn is announced in Wales 
—the land I know best—the people stir with 
joy and cast meaning glances at each other. 
The worshippers stand as if to pour out 
their hearts, and one gets thrilled before a 
chord is struck. That morning it was all 
contrary. “Listless” could have been writ- 
ten over the whole service. The announce- 
ment of even that hymn seemed to stir no 
one. 

While the minister was reading the first 
verse, I noticed a man of perhaps fifty 
change seats with the lady organist. It was 
nothing to mark. “He is the local organ- 
ist,” I thought, “and the lady is a visitor.” 
Suddenly the notes were touched, and the 
little American organ seemed to have been 
“born again.” Bar followed bar.. We all 
brivhtened up. There was a master at the 
keys. -We stood and sang: 
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O Love that wilt not‘let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
t in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


Was the change in me or in my environ- 
ment? I-cannot tell. The lost chord.seemed 
to have been found. If a seraph had come 
to wake me with a song of Zion, the sur- 
prise would not have been greater. The 
organist seemed in the third heaven. Here 
and there he made pauses not in the book. 
He sang and played, and carried us on ir- 
resistibly. Then we plunged into the sec- 
ond verse: 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer. be. 


I could not fail to notice the deep emotion 


of the Consul’s wife, for she stood in the 
next pew in front: She had ceased to sing, 
her trembling was manifest. The music 
was like the sound of many waters. The 
volume of it increased. The third verse 
was reached: 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


With a strange suddenness the Consul’s 
wife fell on her knees and was convulsed 
with emotion. With her hands she covered 
her face while the majestic music swept on. 
The husband knew not what to do, for all 
eyes were turned toward his wife. With 
inborn calmness and strong sympathy he 
then bowed 'in prayer at his wife’s side. The 
sight was beautiful, and there were many 
wet eyes near where I stood. But what of 
the organist? He was in rhapsody. Down 
his furrowed face tears made their way. 
His head of curls added impressiveness to 
the scene. Bending over the keys, he poured 
out his very soul. Of time and space he 
seemed ignorant. 
of intense feeling, born of rare experience, 
controlled by- musical ability—both instru- 
mental and vocal. 

When we reached the last verse I, for 
one, wished blind Matherson had provided 
us with more. And yet we might not have 
been able to bear it. - 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


' The scene continued the same to the end 
only with deeper feeling. Great was the 
relief when the last note died away, and the 
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Tastia; 


minister, as awed as the rest -of us, pro- 
nounced the benediction. So great was the 
solemnity of the occasion that no one 
wanted to disturb the silence of rising from 
their knees, 

When the congregation did rise to dis- 
perse, several went forward to thank the 
organist. I was one of them. In the group 
were several Americans, and one said to the 
organist, still bathed in tear marks: “We 
knew your wife.” The one answer was a 

uiet smile, followed by a quick retirement 
rom the church. This man did not feast 
on plaudits or compliments. He was gone 
before we could say a tithe of what we felt. 

In the aisles and at the church door I 
learned that the man who had waked up 
everybody’s soul was a distinguished Chris- 
tian singer of England and Scotland. Two 
years before his wife lay a-dying—and she 


. was an American, equal to him in musical 


talent. She had asked him to sing to her, 
as she entered the valley of the shadow of 
death, “O love that will not let me go.” He 
did so, but had not ventured to sing it again 
until that memorable morning. Ah, but 
that was a sufficient explanation. Sorrow 
had wrought the power. 

I wended my way hotelward, but my 
thoughts were on the wings of the music, 
“blossoming red.” Such music (that lost 
chord), set to such words I can never hope 
to hear again until I stand within the gates 
of the New Jerusalem.—British Weekly. 
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HEALTH, FOOD AND VIGOR. 








VITAMINES AND GOOD COOKING PREVENT 
PHYSICAL ILLS, 





DONALD MCCASKEY, M.D. 





[* your issue of September 11th, on page 

238, I have just read the article called 
“The Vitamines and Their Importance for 
the Maintenance of Health,” which asserts 
that “vitamines (vi-tam-i-nes) are de- 
stroyed partially by drying and completely 
by cooking.” At the end of this article I 
noticed some editorial comment also stating 
that “vitamines are destroyed by cooking.” 
Your editorial comment further states, 
“There would appear to be little difference 
in food value between white bread and whole 
wheat bread or between boiled brown rice 
and boiled white rice as fat as vitamines are 
concerned.” I do not know who your au- 
thority is for making this statement, but as 
the standard of the Scientific American is of 
the highest, I write you to say that this com- 
ment on your part‘is not entirely substanti- 
ated by the scientific facts thus far devel- 
oped regarding vitamines. 

















1916.) 


Casimir Funk has carried out a very com- 
plicated chemical investigation on rice and 
has isolated a substance which has occurred 
as a colorless needle-shaped crystal with a 
melting point of 233 deg. Cent. This is the 
equivalent of 451 deg. Fahr: - Outside of the 


data developed thus far there is little known 
as to exactly at what point of temperature 
vitamines are destroyed. It is not-accu- 
rately known that even melting destroys the 
vitamines at this temperature. Funk has 
drawn several suppositions from his chem- 
ical investigations. One of these is that the 
vitamines are a constituent part of the nu- 
cleic acid which is present in the cells of 
food. Another is that the vitamines belong 
to the pyramidine chemical base, but as to 
the assertions that vitamines are destroyed 
by cooking there have been few scientific 
data developed thus far. 

It has been found that in some peculiar 
way the vitamines, when taken into the body 
cooked or uncooked in the hulls of rice, 
wheat and other food products, cooked or 
uncooked, are set free. In this free state it 
is supposed that they stimulate the secre- 
tions of the various glands, among them the 
thymus, the parathyroid and other internal 
glands of the body. 

Through the secretions of these glands it 
appears that nutrition is influenced to a 
very healthful degree and we have therefore 
simply the hypothesis to go on that the vita- 
mifies are an indirect action on nutrition, 
and are not, so far as known, destroyed by 
ordinary cooking. It remains to be deter- 
mined in a scientific laboratory at exactly 
what temperature vitamines are destroyed. 
Further than this, there are different kinds 
of vitamines. For example, yeast cells, 
milk, yolks of eggs, various kinds of meat 
and the germ of all grains contain vita- 
mines. They are also widely distributed in 
animal and vegetable life, such as fresh 
green plants, juicy fruits, potatoes, etc. 

You state that, “ There would appear to 
be little difference in food value between 
white bread and whole wheat bread or be- 
tween boiled brown rice and boiled white 
rice as far as vitamines are concerned.” 
This has made me feel like taking the lib- 
erty to refer to a personal experience of 
my own at Buena Vista, Cavita Province in 
the Philippine Islands, some years ago when 
I was in charge, as medical inspector, of a 
company of Igorotte soldiers affected very 
badly by beriberi. 

At this time about one half of the com- 
pany’s troops were in the hospital suffering 
from beriberi, which is a disease affecting 
the heart and the nerves and which brings 
about great emaciation and large swelling 
of the limbs, ending ultimately in paralysis 
and death. At the period during which I 
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was put in medical charge of these troops, 
they had been eating the usual Philippine 
ration of rice which had been polished and 
which of course did not contain the hull. 
At the same time beriberi had broken out 
like wild-fire among the Japanese troops 
during the Russo-Jap war, and the observa- 
tion had been advanced that those troops 
fed with the unpolished rice were not sub- 
ject to beriberi.. This had been widely her- 
alded to us by Dr. Victor Heiser in com- 
mand of health conditions in Manila. As 
no drugs brought results I tried feeding 
these troops unpolished rice with the as- 
tounding result that inside of six weeks the 
beriberi sufferers had recovered sufficiently 
to take the trail and hike 15 miles to Manila. 

This practical observation in the field of 
the Philippine Islands was further verified 
by a period of study covering’ one month’s 
personal observation in the Japanese hospi- 
tals at Hiroshime, Tokio, Kobe and Sasebo, 
and when you say, therefore, that, “there 
would appear to be little difference in food 
value between white bread and whole wheat 
bread, or between boiled brown rice and 
boiled white rice as far. as vitamines are 
concerned,” I thought you had better become 
acquainted with this experience of my own 
which I will be very glad to talk to you per- 
sonally about should you so desire. 

Many of our present-day children are suf- 
fering from infantile scurvy which is due 
solely to the absence of the vitamines which’ 
should normally be present in the milk fed 
these infants, but which because of diseased 
cows and faulty sanitation are absent. An- 
other reason for scurvy is due to an unsuit- 
able diet fed these infants which is chiefly 
starch containing no vitamines, which starch 
is the predominating base for many of the 
cereal breakfast foods and infant foods. It 
has been found that the nourishment of 
nursing mothers is often totally inadequate 
purely because of deficient vitamines in 
their milk. 

Further it has been found that a diet 
poor in vitamines may lead to severe gastro- 
intestinal diseases and nervous disorders. 
Unfortunately we have much to learn re- 
garding these very essential food constitu- 
ents and the relation of the vitamines to 
disease has upset all our theories regarding 
caloric food values and become a factor of 
importance in our study of dietetics. 

I do not want you to get the idea from 
this letter that vitamines are not destroyed 
by heat. The point I want to emphasize is 
that we do not at present know at what de- 
gree of heat is the danger or the destruction 
point. Furthermore, what I have said re- 
garding the treatment of the beriberi diseas, 
in the soldiers under my military command 
in the Philippines by the use of unpolished 
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brown rice as a food value can be made to 
apply with equal force to the relative value 
of whole wheat bread as compared with 

white bread. 
The absence of vitamines in foods leads 
to faulty nutrition, illness and death, and 
the time has come when it is no longer 
sufficient in dietetic treatment to merely 
consider the proteids, the carbohydrates and 
the fats which are the basis for the caloric 
theory of dieting. The mineral salts and 
the vitamines are factors of equal impor- 
tance to be remembered, and it remains to 
be determined by exhaustive scientific in- 
vestigations how many different classes of 
vitamines there are and at what temperature 

each different class is destroyed by heat. 
For your information let me add that the 
ordinary term “ extractives ” contains among 
its many other ingredients the vitamines and 
in some exhaustive experiments in the Uni- 
versity Children’s Clinic at Breslau, con- 
ducted by Dr. Aaron, he found that when 
young rats were fed upon such foods as 
. butter, cheese, starch and wheat, from which 
the extractives had been removed, the ani- 
mals rapidly lost weight and died. On the 
other hand he found that when the extrac- 
tives from bran were given these animals 
they immediately gained weight and thrived. 
Cor. Scientific American, 
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PRIZE THAT MOTHER WON. 








DAISY C, CURTIS. 


Wi her brows knit in deep thought, 
Sarah Jane Folsom sat by the table 
in her bare little room. Books, paper and 

encil were arranged in a neat pile before 
er. 

“Tt’s not because I’m really stupid that I 
can’t think of anything to write,” she said 
to herself bitterly. “It’s because I’m so 
tired.” 

All that Saturday morning she had swept, 
and cooked, and washed dishes, and kept 
her younger brothers and sisters in order. 
Now it was late in the afternoon, and as she 
picked up the pencil and made meaningless 
marks on the paper before her, her mouth 
drooped hopelessly at the corners. 

Suddenly the sound of merry laughter 
came through the open window. She 

. raised her head and gazed out listlessly. 
Arm in arm, three young girls were coming 
down the sidewalk;.their feet were fairly 
dancing with the joy of the bright June 
weather. Opposite Sarah’s window they 
halted. The tallest girl made a trumpet of 
her hhands.and called, “O you Sarah Jane 
Folsom! Come out here as quick as ever 
you can!” 











[J ANUARY, 


Sarah thrust her tousled head out of the 
window. There was a wistful light in her 
gray eyes. “I’d just love to, but, O girls, 
I haven’t begun my composition for the 
contest Monday. Is yours finished, Anne?” 

“Oh, yes, I finished copying the master- 
piece this morning. Do come with us, 
Sarah—just for a short. walk! Susan, here, 
has thought of the most marvelous scheme 
for entering the seniors. We really can’t 
tell whether it’s practical until you hear it 
and give us your opinion. You have the 
best old brain for such things. Come on, 
Sarah!” 

“Girls, I just simply can’t. Of course I 
haven’t the slightest hope of winning the 
prize, but I promised mother I’d try. Be- 


sides I kriow I’d hate myself if I gave up 


now. So don’t tempt me any more.” 

“O dear!” thought Sarah, as she watched 
the girls disappear round the corner, “ They 
have all the time they want to study. I 
can’t ever quite finish my lessons. When- 
ever I have a minute I peg and peg, but my 
work is just common, ordinary, middling! 
Why, I can’t even write compositions like 
the other girls! I haven’t time to put in 
all the nice-sounding words, and even if I 
did have time, I probably couldn’t think of 
them. I know how Anne’s composition will 
sound—fine, and easy, and flowing. And 
mine! Short, choppy sentences, common, 
practical words! Practical—yes, I’m prac- 
tical. That’s the reason the girls wanted 
me to walk with them—to tell whether their 
plans are practical. I hate the word! If 
it weren’t for mother, I’d drop everything! ” 

Her eye fell on the paper before her, and 
she picked up her pencil wearily. The sub- 
ject of the composition was to be some great 
person. She tried to fix her mind on her 
work, but in spite of every effort her 
thoughts wandered. 

Half an hour later Sarah’s mother softly 
opened the door and looked in. Her worn 


face was flushed and tears stood in her eyes. 


“Sarah, dear,” she asked in her sweet, 
gentle voice, “do you suppose you could get 
supper? I know you are busy and I hate to 
disturb you, but I’ve such a headache! The 
twins have been so bad to-day! There’s 
cold meat and potatoes; it won’t take long.” 

“Mother,” Sarah cried, “you ought to 
give those twins a good whipping! They’re 
five years old and ought to know better. 
dear,” she went on in a disappointed tone, 
“I’d just begun —”’ She looked at her 
mother,—the gentle little mother who was 
so frail and yet had so much to do,—and 
her heart filled with sudden tenderness. 
“Why, mother, of course I will. You go 
right into your bedroom and lie down, and 
don’t you dare show yourself again to- 
night!” 


* 








* 
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Jumping up, Sarah threw her arm ‘affec- 
tionately round her’mother. “TI’ll get din- 
ner and ‘supper and breakfast and dinner 
and supper, world: without:end!. You run 
along and climb into your little bed.. You 
do too much for us wicked youngsters, and 
I, for one,.am going to see that you stop.” 

“Why, Sarah, I love to do what I can 
for you children. And truly, dear, I’m 
afraid I do too little instead of too much.” 

When Sarah was alone again she eyed 
her books somewhat ruefully, and then hur- 
ried down the narrow, stairs and began to 
lay the table for supper. ; 

“Say, sis,” said her big brother, Tom, 
coming into the room, “what have you 
done. with my fishline? I’ve hunted every- 
where for it. Wish you’d let my things 
alone! ” 

“Now, see here, Tom Folsom!” Sarah 
began angrily, and then stopped short. She 
thought how hurt her mother would be if 
she could hear her. “Honestly, Tom,” she 
said more softly, “I haven’t seen your fish- 
line.” 

“You’ve probably forgotten where you 
put it,” Tom replied surlily. “You’ve a 
mania for picking things up!” He went 
out and slammed the door. 

Sarah fried the potatoes and sliced the 
cold mutton. When all was ready she went 
to the door and called, “supper!” 

First came Sarah’s tall father; his shoul- 
ders were bent a little and his face was 
rather lined, but he was still a fine-looking 
man, Then the twins, Harry and John, 
tumbled into the room, with their faces and 
hands disreputably dirty. Sarah silently 
urged them toward the kitchen sink. Close 
behind the twins came Florence and Mary, 
two attractive girls of thirteen and fourteen. 
Last of all in tramped Tom. 

“Where’s mother? Where’s mother?” 
inquired each in turn. 

Sarah explained, and then sat down in 
mother’s place and began to pour the tea. 
It had always seemed an easy, pleasant task 
when mother did it, but it took Sarah a long 
time, for she had to stop and ask each mem- 
ber of the family how much sugar and 
cream to put in his cup. Mother always 
knew, and she had quaint, humorous inci- 
dents to relate as she poured the tea. 

Sarah sat down the teapot with a sigh of 
relief. The twins began to argue with each 
other. Father addressed a few remarks to 
the children, but, in general, conversation 
lagged, and the meal went on in gloomy 
silence. 
“Oh,” thought Sarah, “ how different this 
is from supper last night! Having mother 
with us makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

_ They had all been so happy last night. 





Sarah remembered how mother’s eyes had 
lighted with interest when father told her 
about the customers who had come into the 
store that day; about little, barefoot Susan 
Jones, who had run a nail into her foot 
when she was.passing the new house that 
was building down the road. . 

On hearing that last bit of news, mother 
had said, “I must go straight up to Mrs. 
aor and tell her what to do for Susan’s 

oot.” 

Florence and Mary had told mother about 
a pretty hat, just the kind they wanted, that 
they had seen in the window of a millinery 
shop downtown. 

“We'll try to manage a new hat for each 
of you girls,” mother had said with a cheer- 
ful smile. “ Perhaps we could steam that 
old, half-worn velvet cape of mine, buy a 
bit of ribbon ”—and then had followed an 
animated discussion of ways and means. 

How pleased and delighted mother had 
been when Sarah told her that Professor 
Oldworthy had complimented her upon her 
character sketch of Lady Macbeth! 

“ T knew you had it in you, Sarah,” mother 
had remarked. 

“Now,” Sarah said to herself, when the 
dishes were washed and put away and she 
had climbed again to her room, “I simply: 
must do someth'ng with that composition.” 

For a long time she sat and pulled her 
hair and frowned. She had not even chosen 
her subject. What great person should she 
write about? Suddenly she gave a glad 
little cry, seized a sheet of paper, and printed 
at the top of it in great, bold letters, 
“ Mother.” 

Her pencil speedily squeaked its way down 
the paper; she wrote so fast that the rickety 
table wobbled. Incident upon incident 
crowded into her mind; little, homely things 
that her mother had done for her children 
and her home. Pictures of her mother flit- 
ted before her eyes; mother sitting late at 
night, darning stockings; mother binding 
up a cut finger or bathing a bruised knee; 
mother straightening out the tangles in an 
arithmetic problem for her; mother nursing 
her when she was ill. 

It was-eleven o’clock before Sarah finally 
finished writing and rose stiffly. “I don’t 
dare read it over,” she said to herself, “ and, 
anyway, I haven’t time. I'll get up early 
Monday morning and copy it.” 

In the high school Monday morning a 
subdued excitement prevailed. The compo- 
sitions were to be read that afternoon, and 
for the contestants the’ morning dragged 
tediously. At noon Sarah ate her dinner 
hastily, helped her mother to clear the table, 
and hurried back to school. The last bell 
rang just as she arrived. In the front of 
the assembly room sat the president of the 
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board of education; beside him was a fa- 
mous professor of literature, who was to 
make the final decision in the contest. 

Sarah watched the trembling aspirants, 
as, one after another, they rose, walked to 
the front of the room, and read their com- 
positions; but she heard not a word. She 
was thinking of the time when she must 
stand in the same spot and read what she 
had written. 

“Miss Sarah Jane Folsom,” announced 
the president of the board of education. 

Sarah rose and walked to the front of the 
room. She felt strangely light; her feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the floor. When 
she first began to read she could not tell 
whether any sound was coming from her 
lips or not; but as she read on she seemed 
. to see her mother smiling encouragement 
upon her, and her voice became steadier. 
The famous professor of literature leaned 
forward in his chair. The stout president 
of the board of education threw back his 
shoulders and looked pompous and impor- 
tant. 

As Sarah took her seat, Anne whispered 
to her “O Sarah, that was fine! I’m sure 
that you'll take the prize.” 

Every eye was upon the professor of liter- 
ature and the president of the board of edu- 
cation as they left the room in order to 
make the important decision. In the silence 
that followed, the pupils’ faces wore a look 
of strained expectancy. 

“ See!” whispered Anne, touching Sarah’s 
arm. “They’re coming back already! 
Didn’t take them long to decide.” 

The professor of literature stood in the 
front of the room and gazed calmly and be- 
nignly round. He cleared his throat two 
or three times. The students fidgeted in 
their seats. 

“My young friends,” he began, “I have 
listened with interest to the reading of your 
excellent compositions. From among them 
I have chosen one that to me seems fullest 
of meaning and strongest and best in liter- 
ary style. The words are simple, practical, 
and well chosen—words that fully and forci- 
bly express. the thought of the writer. 
Above all, this composition in its sincerity 
has made, I am sure, a strong appeal to the 
heart of everyone who has heard it. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to present the 
medal to Miss Sarah Jane Folsom, who 
wrote ‘ Mother.’” , 

Sarah’s face paled and she grasped the 
seat for support. Suddenly the color came 
back into her cheeks and her lips parted in 
a glad smile. As if in a dream, she walked 
to the front of the room, where the famous 
professor of literature pinned the gold 
medal to her blouse. When she came back 
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to her sedt- she saw Tom looking’ at her 
proudly. Tom was proud of her! 

Sarah never knew how she reached home. 
Like a whirlwind she rushed up to. her. 
mother’s room,.threw herself on her knees 
by the chair in which her mother was sit- 
ting, and pinned the medal to her waist. 

“Congratulations, mother, dear!” she 
cried. “See what you have won!” | 

“Why Sarah! What do you mean?” 

Sarah’s words fairly tumbled over each 
other as she told her mother about the com- 
position she had written. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “that I never, 
never could have written that composition 
and won that medal if it hadn’t been for 
you? When I was trying to think of a 
great person to write about, I suddenly 
thought, ‘Who can be greater than my own 
mother? Think of all she does for us and 
everyone!’ I couldn’t write fast enough 
to get down all I knew. I tell you what, 
it’s one thing to read about great people in 
books, but it’s quite another thing to live 
right in the house with one and to love her. 
and have ‘her love you!”—Youth’s Com- 
panion., 


nities 





SOME FACTS IN PARAGRAPHS. 


ipa alternative of finding work or being 
sent to the stone pile at the House of 
Correction is a new method adopted by 
udge MacNeille in the Juvenile Court, of 
hiladelphia in dealing with worthless 
fathers who will not support their children. 
The earnings made in cracking stone will 
be applied toward defraying the expenses 
of supporting the children. Judge Mac- 
Neille. made it plain that parents cannot 
escape responsibility for the support of their 
families by pleas of poverty and lack of 
employment. He said summary action 
would be taken in all cases where the 
fathers were physically able to earn a liv- 
ing if they were not lazy and had the proper 
ambition. John Hunter was sent to the 
stone pile for 30 days, and the husband of 
Florence Napolitano was given 10 days for 
neglecting to support their children. The 
efficacy of the stone pile was shown in the 
case of Patrick Touhey, who 10 days ago 
was given a two years’ sentence. The 
mother of Touhey’s four children is in an 
asylum, and he was $240 in arrears on a 
court order. Upon his pleadings Judge 
MacNeille restored him to liberty after he 
promised to pay $22 in two weeks on the 
arrearages and in the future to pay the 
order regularly. 


In the Woman’s Home Companion for 
September Ida M. Tarbell has a sensible 
article on “The Pursuit of Culture” in 
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which she says: “ Culture is a slow process. 
It comes from long and close contacts. ‘It 
is the fruit of reflection, of travail of soul 
and of mind. Grappling with something 
until ‘the very ‘essence of it has been ex- 
tracted is a first step. Thus the taste of 
essences is learned and once learned lesser 
distillations do not satisfy. Then follows a 
growing power to discriminate, to distin- 
guish nice values, to judge of quality, to 
answer to beauty, to feel the need, that what 
you have—though it may be little—may still 
be the real thing. This is culture. It is 
not baggage, like diplomas and degrees— 
it is not things seen and heard, miles trav- 
eled or books read. These are the materials 
for culture; they contribute to it only when 
they are absorbed by the mind and as 
really lost in it as water and lime, phos- 
phates and ammonia must be lost ‘in the soil 
if they are to enrich it and enable it to 
increase its yield.” 


A missionary in China relates the story 
of the conversation of a scholar in Peking 
after a faithful investigation of the New 
Testament. And the passage, says the Re- 
formed Church Messenger, that won his 
heart for Christ was, “ My word shall not 
return unto Me void.”: This man came 
to the Bible Society rooms in Peking, and 
said that it was his firm conviction that the 
Bible was the only absolute truth, and that 
in this book lay the power to regenerate 
the people of China. He told the Bible 
agent how he had spent much time in the 
study of various faiths. This book was 
the one that rung true. Could he get copies 
to send to his friends? Such was his ar- 
dent faith in the-inestimable value of the 
New Testament that he purchased five thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-four copies, 
some in elegant bindings for influential 
friends. He paid for them at once, and told 
the agent he would provide elegant silk 
sheets to accompany many of them. On 
these. sheets were written in scarlet and 
gold characters his estimate of the precious 
Book. It is in ways like this that .the 
Gospel is being spread all over the non- 
Christian world, and it is the part of faith 
to believe that it will accomplish the pur- 
pose whereunto it is sent. 


The need of spiritual gifts from the col- 
leges in American life was emphasized by 
President Faunce, of Brown University, in 
the fiftieth anniversary sermon at Vassar 
College. “Some colleges for men,” he said, 
“have gone astray in the pursuit of ideals 
of scientific research divorced from life, and 


_ some have interpreted too narrowly the 


idea of vocation. Our women’s colleges, 
have never yet’ followed these false gods. 
The gift most needed 'to-day from all the 





colleges is in the realm of international re- 
lations. The appalling tragedy’ of Europe, 
which has involved already Asia and Africa 
and has threatened America, has stripped 
us of many illusions and brought home to 
us the primitive: facts of national and ra- 
cial psychology. We find that the roots of 
war are, not in the desire for bread, or 
gold, or even for wife or child. The roots 
of war are sentiments of devotion to an 
ideal entity, the state. And if the roots of 
war are ideal, the remedy for war is in the 
ideal realm also,—in the renovated spirit 
of man. If we can through the American 
college convey some such gift to the world, 
we shall fulfil the most ardent hopes of 
those who laid their foundations in sacri- 
ficial toil and undying faith.” - 


Tue following, wanting the report of pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of the State 
Educational Association have sent ‘in their 
dollars to the Treasurer, Prof. D. S. Keck, 
Kutztown and received the book, namely, 
Miss Irene Reynolds, West Newton; Odessa 
Newcomer and Clara Carrol, Dunbar, Fay- 
ette county; and the John Welsh School, 
Philadelphia. There are forty or fifty of 
these books yet in hand. 


Dr. Sadler, a noted educator of Eng- 
land says: “On two points nearly all teach- 
ers are agreed. The War has made the 
schools and colleges more serious. It has 
also evoked the spirit of service. It has 
affected boys and girls alike. English 
schools are very different in outlook from 
what they were a year ago.” And the Lon- 
don Educational Times adds: Probably 
every teacher will echo with gratitude this 
remark that the spirit of service has been 
evoked. We will not say glibly that war 
is a blessing in disguise. War is a curse; 
its occurrence now has shown how thin is 
the veneer of civilization. We are back in 
barbarism. From no point of view is’ war 
a blessing; yet, having the curse with us, 
we may note what help can be snatched 
from it. The unselfish desire to serve others 
has been aroused by the War to a greater 
extent than can be remembered by the oldest 
among us. And. this desire to serve others 
is a good and wholesome thing, and sweet- 
ens life both to the server and the sérved. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN is voted intq the 
Hall of Fame of the New York University 
by. leading men in all walks of life. She 
died in 1876, and we have stood by her 
grave in Mount Auburn, Boston. In her 
long career she played more than three 
hundred different roles, and as a reader she 
was one of the best, her splendid voice giv- 
ing exquisite value to the poetic scenes 
which she interpreted. We saw her often 
in her great roles, and heard her read again 
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and again, She played “Romeo” in Eng- 
land in 1837, the year we were born, and 
we saw her close her dramatic career in 
“Meg Merrilies” one memorable night at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music. She 
was a true woman, and a great actress. 


Doctor John Henry MacCracken, who was 
inaugurated President of Lafayette College 
at Easton on October 21st comes from a 
- family distinguished for three of its mem- 
bers being college presidents. His father, 
Henry Mitchell MacCracken, is Chancellor 
Emeritus of New York University, and his 
brother, Henry Noble MacCracken, was last 


week inaugurated president of  Vassar.. 


There were present at his inauguration 
probably four hundred delegates and guests 
from colleges in all parts of the country. 
Judge Elbert. H. Gray, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation made an 
address. 


“I shall never forget Mr. Stevenson,” 
said a captain who commanded a ship on 
which Robert Louis Stevenson sailed. “The 
ship had broken her shaft and was delayed. 
He cheered everybody up by telling funny 
stories that were better coming offhand 
from his lips than most literary men could 
write if they worked over them for weeks. 
He knew, too, that it was only a question 
of a short time before he would die of con- 
sumption and that he could never again go 
home for more than a brief visit. It was 
simply wonderful what a difference that one 
man made among the passengers, and I 
guess almost all of us would gladly spend 
the time to make port under sail, with ma- 
chinery disabled, if we could have a Ste- 
venson aboard.” 


Maeterlinck, in a beautiful article in the 
Figaro, tells us, reiterating the message of 
the “ Blue Bird,” “The dead do not die,” 
remarks the London Observer. One sees 
the loss of so many young existences, and 
one is struck with the feeling of despair 
that such fine energies and such hopes 
should come to naught. Never has there 
been such a waste of human treasure. For 
more than twelve months, on all the battle- 
fields, the bravest, the most ardent, the 
most devoted have died. But, declared the 
Belgian master, the virtues of the heroes 
cannot die. Perhaps their heriosm enters 
into us, as the pagans thought. In any 
case, nothing is lost—that is his teaching; 
oo are the richer for their precious sac- 
rifice. 


The object in teaching mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, or any other study, is not 
primarily the knowledge you impart, for 
most of that will be forgotten or will: have 
to be unlearned; but to develop the mental 
faculties of the pupil. Even if this were 
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not so, says Dr, J.. Max Hark, yet would 
thoroughness in teaching have to be insisted 
on. This is not always remembered.: A 
pupil applying for entrance was examined 
in Latin. “Oh,” he:said, “I’ve read four 
books of Caesar, and six of Virgil.” “Then 
please tell me what are the characteristics 
of Caesar’s style.”. No answer. “But you 
can at least explain ‘indirect discourse’? ” 
He could not; nor even what the ablative 
absolute is; he could not give the imperfect 
subjunctive of the second conjugation! But 
he had read Caesar and Virgil! Now if he 
had thoroughly. read one book of Caesar, 
or half a book, would he not have known 
more Latin than he did;-would he not have 
been able ‘to read all the rest of Caesar 
with but little trouble? And yet even to be 
examined for college entrance a pupil must 
have read a certain quantity, “four books 
of Caesar,” etc. The question seems to be 
not how well he understands Latin, but how 
much -he has read. A certain Teacher in- 
sisted on her pupils fully understanding a 
subject in mathematics before she would 
go on to the next subject. What was the 
result? She failed to “cover the ground” 
required, and she lost her position. To 
“cover the ground” is the great end aimed 


at. How it is covered is of secondary im- 


portance. How much? not how well? is the 
question; quantity, not quality. The mania 
to “cover the ground” is responsible for 
most of the superficial, slipshod, sham work 
still done in many schools. 


Governor Brumbaugh hopes that the 
study of Spanish will be undertaken in 
many of the schools of the State so that 
the school boys and girls may be fitted to 
take advantage of opportunities that will 
be awaiting them when they put aside their 
books. “From what I learned,” said he, 
“on my trip to the West more attention is 
being given to the study of Spanish than 
before, and I trust that Pennsylvanians will 
realize its importance. The schools have 
just started their sessions, and I know that 
in'a number of districts the men in charge 
have been looking into the question of 
studying Spanish along with other lan- 
guages which are given attention. It has 
always been my opinion that we should not 
only learn the language. but the customs 
and characteristics of the many Americans 
who speak Spanish. Great opportunities 
await us on our own side of the world.” 


The University of Pennsylvania has a 
registration of students that may reach 
eight thousand.. At the opening of the 
new ‘session some weeks ago the value of . 
personal decency to college men was the 
keynote of Provost Smith’s advice to the 
entering classes and the old students. -At 
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the beginning of his address he quoted Soc- 
rates’ axiom that “until philosophers be- 
come kings or kings become philosophers, 
civilized ‘states will not be able to remedy 
their shortcomings.” His reference was 
~ the need of more philosophy in law and 
life. 
Smith gravely counseled his students, 
“waits for you in the 20’s and 30’s of this 
century. He cannot help what you do. 
His body and his soul are in your keeping. 
It is your part to decide whether the man 
you might be shall ever be—whether he 
shall look back upon you with pride and 
gratitude, or blame you for the ills of body 
and soul,:with which you have incumbered 
him, as a result of what it is the fashion to 
call ‘ wild oats.’ It is for-you alone to de- 
cide whether this man shall have a mind 
exalted or diseased.” He also referred to 
the great success of the summer school, 
which during the season just closing had an 
enrolment of over 1000 students. 


The Year Boox of the schools of Lacka- 
wanna county issued for Supt. J. C. Taylor 
is a fine thing which teachers are expected 
to read and keep within reach. It contains 
in addition to much other matter, his an- 
nual report to the Department of Public 
Instruction ; the report of the recent county 
teachers’ institute, with resolutions adopted 
and extracts from addresses; a frank dis- 
cussion of rural school examinations; an- 
nouncement of teachers’ meetings for the 
coming year, etc.; nature study hints for the 
months as they go by, not forgetting Arbor 
Day; and lists of teachers and directors in 
the various school districts. Supt. Taylor 
says, “ It has long been my desire to publish 
annually a pamphlet representing the pub- 
lic schools under my supervision, but be- 
cause there was no fund to pay expenses, 
and because the preparation of materials 
would require much extra labor, I have 
until last year declined to do this extra 
work. But as I now have an assistant, I 
hope to make the Year Book permanent. 
It is now a bare skeleton of what I wish 
to make it. If all goes well I expect to 
show you next year what purposes the Year 
Book may serve.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: I have noted with interest the 
recent letters in regard to the wretched 
spelling of (supposedly) educated young 
Americans, I thoroughly agree with all 
that has been said, but consider that one 
of the greatest causes of all such spelling 
has not been mentioned. There has been 
a system employed in elementary schools 
of ttterly disregarding the misspelling of 
words, in so far as it affects the mark of 
an exercise, unless they are used directly 
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“The man you ought to be,” Dr. 
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in connection with a spelling or grammar 
lesson. I remember distinctly, when at 
school some 10 years ago, bringing home to 
my father with great pride what. the school 
and I considered ‘an almost perfect written 
history lesson, on which I had made a mark 
somewhere between 90 and 100, and'I shall 
never forget my father’s first pleasure grad- 
ually turning to disgust as he came across 
one misspelled word after another, none of 
which had been counted off the mark of the 
paper, simply because it was a history and 
not a spelling lesson. I felt at the time 
much hurt and an unfairly treated person, 
because of the displeasure of my father, 
but later the folly of such a system -was 
brought home to me. The misspelled words 
which had not affected my mark at “ school ” 
were beginning to have a great effect upon 
my mark in “ life.” 


Does smoking bore you! In the Feb- 
ruary Woman’s Home Companion R. L. 
Hartt writes the confession of an ex- 
smoker. About a year ago he gave up 
the use of tobacco, and his experience is re- 
corded in part as follows: “I found that 
smoking bored me. Like other confirmed 
smokers, I smoked to escape discomfort, 
not to gain enjoyment. Now it is always | 
a nuisance, smoking, and when the fun has 
gone out of it a man hates to carry a kit of 
tools—matches, tobacco box, pipe cleaners, 
or cigars and a cigar cutter—everywhere 
he goes. He hates always having one 
hand busy managing the pipe or cigar and 
one side of his mouth busy smoking while 
he talks from between his teeth with the . 
other side. He hates everlastingly lighting 
matches and more matches, and continu- 
ally disposing of ashes or having them 
burn holes where they sift down, red-hot, 
on his clothes. He hates going to the 
dentist, frequently to rediscover his teeth.” 


“In 20 years the reindeer industry has 
made the Eskimos of Alaska civilized and 
thrifty men,” says the United States Bureau 
of Education in a bulletin just issued. The 
reindeer industry began in Alaska in 1892 
when the Bureau of Education imported 
from Siberia 171 reindeer. This was con- 
tinued until 1902, and a total of 1,280 rein- 
deer were brought from Siberia. There are 
now 47,266 reindeer distributed among 62 
herds, and 30,532 of these are owned by the 
natives. This industry has given to the Al- 
askan Eskimos not only food and clothing, 
but a means of transportation superior to 
dog teams. Instead of being nomadic 
hunters eking out a precarious existence on 
the vast untimbered lands of the Arctic 
coast region “The Eskimos,” accordi 
to the Bureau’s bulletin “ now have assu 
support and opportunity to acquire wealth 
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by the sale of meat and skin’ to the white 
men.” The reindeer industry is oe 
guarded. “No native is permitted to sell 
or otherwise dispose of a female reindeer 
to any person: other than a native of Al- 
aska.” This is ‘done, the bulletin states, 
“lest white men deprive the natives of 
their reindeer and destroy this great native 
industry. which the Bureau of Education 
; pi the last 20 years built up and fost- 
ered.” 


Or the flower of the manhood of Europe, 
two and one-half million men have been 
killed in battle or died of wounds during 
the past year.. How many old and young 
women and children, have perished? The 
total number of killed, wounded and miss- 
ing compiled from official reports, reaches 
the enormous total of more than nine mil- 
lions. The census of 1910 gives the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania as 7,665,111. The 
number of dead men is greater than the 
combined populations of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and the number of wounded 
exceeds half the population of the state. 


Ir is an interesting fact that the birds 


are no longer heard in all the war-wrecked | 


plains of Europe. They have flown afar. 
So we were told a few days since of the 
menhaden fishermen of the Atlantic coast 
that usually they are gone two or three 
days on a cruise, but after the firing during 
the recent evolutions of the fleet off the 
entrance to Long Island Sound, and of the 
twelve-inch guns of the coast fortifications, 
these men were out six or seven days be- 
fore making their catch, and had to go 
fifty or sixty miles farther from the land 
‘to find their fish. 


Tue Edinboro State Normal School has 
entered into an agreement with the Trus- 
tees of Venango township, Crawford county 
by which the Torry School is to be used. by 
the Normal as a Rural Practice and Obser- 
vation School. According to the agreement 
the trustees of Venango township are to 
employ a critic teacher at a specified salary. 
The Normal School is to pay Venango 
township an amount equal to the in- 
creased cost of maintaining the school 
under contract over the cost of maintenance 
last year. In return the Normal School is 
to have the privilege of sending its seniors 
in the rural group to the Torry school for 
practice and observation under the direction 
of the critic teacher. The seniors in this 
group are to be sent to the Rural Practice 

chool in groups of two or three, each group 
to remain .in the district a week at a time, 
devoting all of their time to observation, 
practice teaching, and community work. It 
is hoped to make this school a model in every 
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respect. The curriculum will be enriched, 
the school-grounds will be beautified by the 
planting of shrubs-and flowers, and every- 
thing will be done to awaken community 
interest. Ke 

In his baccalaureate address at Brown 
University President Faunce urged upon the 
graduating class the support of the stead- 
fastness to ideals. He said: : This is the 
day of apparent triumph for the cynic and 
the scoffer. I charge every member of the 
class to hold steadily. before him the hope 
and vision of a league of all the nations to 
maintain an enduring peace. War is old— 
pathetically old, tragically futile, hopelessly 
antiquated. Peace, peace heroic and ‘sacri- 
ficial, is ‘the new vision which only young 
men can believe in. Can -you stand the 
ridicule of those whose only hope is in 
bayonets and howitzers? If our country 
shall be plunged into war, every man of 
you would, I hope, be ready to go to the 
front. You would die nobly if that be-the 
way to serve the cause of justice and free- 
dom. Be now as-.resolute and heroic in 
time of peace as in time of war. Face the 
scepticism and materialism of the age.as un- 
flinchingly as you would face bullets. 
Stand by your dreams as you would stand 
by your colors, Then in God’s good time, 
it may be in ten years, it may be in a thous- 
and, the dream you refused to surrender 
shall come gloriously true. 


AN investigation has been completed by 
the Public Education Asociation of - Phila- 
delphia, which promises to be of aid to the 
advocates of vocational training in that 
city. The Association has collected data 
in regard to vocational courses taught in 
all of the schools, public, private and phil- 
anthropic, in the vicinity, and the results 
have just been published in a pamphlet 
under the title, “A Survey of. Opportuni- 
ties for Vocational Education in and near 
Philadelphia.” One hundred and eighty 
institutions are covered by the survey. The 
material has been carefully classified and 
analyzed, and arranged in chart form, so 
that the student desiring information in 
regard to a particular course can at. a 
glance compare the requirements, the tui- 
tion fees and the time required, in the 
various institutions offering such a course. 
A carefully arranged index at the back ‘of 
the volume lists over 250 subjects having a 
vocational bearing, taught in the institutions 
included, with references to the pages on 
which more detailed information regarding 
them may be found. 

SoME one unknown tells what to do with 


a bad temper; especially if that of a teacher 
of boys and girls: Starve it. Give it nothing 
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to feed on. When something or somebody 
tempts you to grow angry, do not yield to 
the temptation. It may for a minute or two 
be difficult to control yourself; but try it. 
Force yourself to do nothing, to say nothing 
and the rising temper may be obliged-to go 
down because it has nothing to hold it up. 
The person who can and does control 
tongue, hand, heart, in the face of great 
provocation, is a hero. The world may not 
hold him or her as such, but God does. The 
Bible says that he that ruleth -his: spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city. What is 
gained by yielding to temper? For a mo- 
ment there is a feeling of relief; but soon 
comes a sense of sorrow and shame, with a 
wish that the temper had been controlled. 
Friends are separated by a bad temper, 
trouble is caused by it, and the pain is given 
to: others as well as self. That pain too 
often lasts for days, even years—sometimes 
for life. An outburst of temper is like the 
bursting of a steam boiler: it is impossible 
to tell beforehand what will be the result. 
The evil done may never be remedied. 
Starve your temper. It is not worth keep- 
ing alive. Let it die, and so set a good 
example to your friends and especially to 
your pupils. 

“WE lead but one life here on earth,” 
said Longfellow, “and we must make that 
beautiful. And to do this, health and elas- 
ticity of mind are needful; and whatever 
endangers or impedes these must be 
avoided.” 


“The ancient Greeks surrounded their 
mothers and children with beauty so that 
children might be born beautiful in body 
and with love for beauty. This system of 
education produced a race of cultured men 
and women, and the world is yet their 
debtor for the noble results that they 
achieved in art and literature.” Many 
modern Americans surround their children 
with—what? Because of ignorance, indif- 
ference, or economy, the importance of 
environment is so often ignored that many 
supposedly progressive schools are con- 
spicuous for poor pictures, disorderly 


. rooms and ugly buildings, surrounded by 


unattractive, unkempt grounds—conditions 
which find reflection in the character of 
the children who live in daily association 
with them. 


SPEAKING of educational freedom, a 
writer in the London Educational Times 
says: “Germany has roused the national 
spirit of England. Economic pressure after 
the war will compel us to concentration 
and to greater unity of action. It will force 
us’ to make further use of science and of 
scientific co-operation. By contact in the 





field of war, as already in the field of com- 
merce, England is learning what is strong 
and admirable in German methods as well 
as what is barbarous and despicable in her 
standards of conduct. We-shall graft on 
to our English system of education much 
that has proved effective in the German— 
clearer planning of courses of study, more 
liberal aid from the State, attention to the 
duty of national defence, the development 
of technical education, the encouragement 
of research, the better professional train- 
ing of teachers. But I see no likelihood of 
any reversal of the fundamental principles 
of English educational freedom, which has 
produced greater independence of character 
than has German organization, and has 
given us infinitely greater reserves of 
strength upon which to draw in a long 
struggle.” 


The Times says further: “The war is 
already entailing great hardship on schools. 
In some cases there is no money to meet 
working expenses. Parents often demand 
a reduction in the fees, on the ground that 
their income has been reduced, or they take 
a pupil away a year earlier than they 
would have done in normal times, or the 
fees remain unpaid. But we shall win this 
war just because the spirit of freedom has 
been developed by education, and when the 
war is over, if we are to continue a free 
nation, the need for education will be 
greater than ever. On all sides comes ad- 
vice to practise thrift. We shall have to 
practise thrift. If the compulsion has not 
yet reached us all, it will soon do so. Grad- 
ually the rise in the cost of provisions and 
of labor, and the increase of taxation, will 
affect everyone. But the nation is not yet 
so poor that it cannot educate the children. 
Such economy is the last that should be 
practised.” 


“To be honest, to be kind; to earn a 
little, and to spend less; to make upon the 
whole a family happier by his presence; 
to renounce where that shall be necessary, 
and not to be embittered; to keep a few 
friends, but these without capitulation; 
above all, on the same grim conditions, to 
keep friends with himself—here is a task 
for all that a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy.”—R. L. Stevenson. 


Arter bequeathing his estate share and 
share alike to his wife, and his two daugh- 
ters, Dr. Robert G. Maines, who died at 
Midvale recently, aged 78, left explicit in- 
structions in his will, as follows: “I desire 
that my two daughters, Grace and Amy, 
should be harmonious, fair and square in 
their dealing with each other and with their 
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mother, and always obey the Golden Rule 


in their business relations throughout life. | 


I have always found the Golden Rule way 
of doing business the only true and honor- 
able way to lead an honest and happy life.” 
Doctor Maines was the leading physician 
in Midvale and had a large practice. 


Euclid whose name is synonymous with 
geometry was right when he told his royal 
pupil: “ There is no royal road to geom- 
etry.” Mathematical truth can be grasped 
and mastered in one way only—that is, by 
close and laborious thinking. It can never 
be acquired by memorizing, nor by coach- 
ing nor by loafing. The acquisition and the 
mastery of all types of truth involve dili- 
gent search and investigation. 

Did you ever think of the word labora- 
tory as indicative of what is involved in 
the quest of truth, yea, in all scientific re- 
search and investigation? Did you ever 
see in a doctor’s office the picture of An- 
dreas Vesalius, standing beside a dissecting 
table. Could you help thinking of the per- 
secutions, the exile, the patient labor in 
hidden and pestilential places which he had 
to undergo in his career as the founder of 
the science of anatomy? History is full 
of the tales of heroic effort and sacrifice 
which the quest of truth has cost the mar- 
tyrs of science. 

But the truth is worth all it costs. We 
sometimes say that a man running for 
office puts himself into the hands of his 
friends, If you have ever stretched your- 
self upon the surgeon’s table, you have put 
yourself into the hands of your friends as 
no politician ever did. And if after going 
down to the brink of the grave, the sur- 
geon’s knife has brought you back to health 
and strength, you have realized that the 
scientific truth discovered by Vesalius and 
others is worth all it cost. Scientific truth 
has revolutionized the arts, the industries, 
the warfare of modern times. Science is 
transforming the conduct of business, the 
processes of manufacture, the methods of 
mining, the activities of commerce, the prac- 
tice of the professions, the education of 
children. 


In the general appropriation bill one mil- 
lion dollars was provided for the next two 
years for the purose of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities and encouraging and 
promoting vocational and practical educa- 
tion, as the needs of the Commonwealth re- 
quire. The State Board proposes to assist 
materially the school districts in which ap- 
proved continuation schools are established. 
This will be done by giving to each school 
district a sum of money, the amount of 
which will be based upon the number of 
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teachers employed in continuation schools 
and on the expenditures for the equipment 
necessary for: the conduct of these schools. 
These additional funds will be given to the 
various school districts in which continua- 
tion schools may be established in order that 
they may give additional. compensation to 
the teachers in these schools because of -the 
special service and qualifications required 
of these teachers. It is the intention of the 
State Educational Authorities to limit the 
number of pupils in charge of a teacher at 
one time to twenty. 


TuHeE Ontario Department of Education 
recently announced that future examinations 
in English, Canadian, and European His- 
tory will contain one or more specific ques- 
tions dealing with the present European 
war. It is announced that “an adequate 
knowledge of the topics in question shall be 
required as one of the tests of promotion 
from grade to grade.” The Minister of 
Education for Ontario urges that “ gener- 
ously disposed citizens and school boards 
offer prizes for essays on one or more 
phases of the present struggle.” 


A LEADING English school man, just be- 
fore the present world war was started in 
Europe, told this little story at an educa- 
tional meeting: About three months ago 
two Japanese gentlemen came over to study 
our secondary-school education, and came 
to see me. One of them said: “When we 
established secondary education in Japan, 
we went to Germany for our models. Now, 
we have been running the German system 
for some twenty or thirty years, and we 
are beginning to see that it is not quite so 
perfect as we thought. I have come to study. 
your system, and I see in your system much 
which takes into account the character of 
the pupil and the great influence the teacher 
can exert on discipline generally. I think 
you are a thousand years in advance of 
Germany.” “TI am not responsible for that 
view,” remarked the speaker. “It camé 
from an impartial and outside authority.” 


Astronomers think they know that stars 
are suns, and estimate their number at mil- 
lions. This means that many more mil- 
lions of planets revolve about these suns, 
each of the latter being the centre of its 
own solar system. Our great earth is but 
one of these many millions of planets. It 
may be the only one in our own solar sys- 
tem that is inhabited by man, for whom the 
system was evidently created. Every other 
similar system has probably one or more 
planets inhabited by intelligent beings who 
are having upon it their chance for life 
immortal. Some are wisely improving this 
opportunity, others are flinging it away 
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with: reckless indifference. Tremendous 
thought that Heaven’s way of dealing with 
these countless earths may be the same 
throughout the universe of God! And that 
Jesus Christ, “the Wonderful Counselor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace,” may have lived and 
died in ten thousand worlds like our own 
as he has lived and died in ours—and with 
like blessed results! “And I if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me!” 


Correlate writing with the teaching of 
phonics. As each sound is presented, says 
the Nebraska Teacher, teach the beginner 
the form of the letter representing that 
sound. First, the teacher writes the letter 
on the board before the class of pupils. 
She next instructs them to raise forefinger 
and make the form of the letter in the 
air as she writes at board once more. Re- 
peat this writing in air movement at least 
three times. The teacher must take plenty 
of time to make clear to every pupil the 
form, then have pupils pass to the board 
and use crayon. Board work is very im- 
portant. Here we develop the arm move- 
ment. Blackboard writing is best for the 
beginner as it gives more scope and obliges 
the pupil to use the full arm movement. It 
requires the use of only the larger nervous 
and muscular areas that are earliest de- 
veloped. It gives the best training in clear 
perception and movement. Always use soft 
crayon, the hard crayon makes dim lines. 
Dim lines cause squinting. The soft crayon 
makes the work plain, bright and attrac- 
tive and is not injurious to the eyes as 
dim hard lines are. Stand back from the 
board and make large letters. 


A Mother’s Creed: I believe in the eter- 
nal importance of the home as the funda- 
mental institution of society. I believe in 
the immeasurable possibilities of every boy 
and girl. I believe in the imagination, the 
trust, the hopes, and the ideals that dwell 
in the hearts of all children. I believe in 
the beauty of nature, of art, of books and 
of friendship. I believe in the little homely 
joys of everyday life. I believe in the 
goodness of the great design that lies be- 
hind our complex world. I believe in the 
safety and peace which surround us all 
through the overbrooding love of God.— 
Mrs. Ozora S. Davis. 


A RECENT magazine article on the “ Big 
Brother Movement” of New York tells of 
a boy sent to the House of Refuge, and 
therefore attending the school at that insti- 
tution. One day, in one of these classes, he 
was asked'to spell the word “ friend.” The 
letters came slowly, “ F-r-i-e-n-d,” and 
then teacher asked, “ What does the word 
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mean?” The little fellow studied for a 
moment for a way to express his thought. 
“Oh,” he said,“ he’s a feller that. knows 
all about ye, an’ likes ye just the same.” 
It was the highest thing in friendship his 
brief life had taught him. That is the won- 
derful tie that binds us to our Friend in 
heaven. He knows it all, the mistakes, the 
falls, the disloyalty, and far wanderings, 
and still he cares. The Elder Brother is 
the need of all the earthExchange. 


WE give herewith a quotation from De- 
mocracy’s High School (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston) which will be read with keen interest 
by all teachers of English whether they agree 
with it or not: “Nowhere else, however, has 
the stiff formality of an examinable require- 
ment been so fatal as in that most important 
of subjects, the mother tongue. College 
teachers have written the courses, trained the 
teachers, set the examinations, and execrated 
the results. Instead of inspiring in the pupils 
a discriminating appreciation of our glorious 
literature that would be a continuous means 
of education and an unfailing resource against 
ennui, our teaching has produced the con- 
viction that Burke is a bore, Addison a prude, 
and Milton a pedant. Instead of training 
pupils to express the experiences and emotions 
of daily life or to write an intelligent applica- 
tion for a job, we have killed off any interest in 
Ivanhoe, that might have survived the minute 
class memorizing and analysis, by compelling 
them to write five hundred words about the 
tournament at Ashby. We have given them 
literary texts in which every allusion was 
explained, and have forced them to memorize 
the notes before they were permitted to enjoy 
the story. We have made simple pieces of 
literature, that they could have enjoyed alone; 
the subjects of such close scrutiny, chasing 
each fugitive word back to the Tower of 
Babel, that they have welcomed the examina- 
tion as a release.” 


Last year a committee of county super- 
intendents organized a spelling contest 
which culminated at the State Teachers’ 
Association in Springfield. There is no 
doubt that the effect of such a contest is 
good. It helps young teachers to see that 
with all the influx of new subjects, there 
is still some importance attached to teach- 
ing boys and girls how to spell the words 
of the English language. The old school 
put entirely too much stress upon the mere 
mechanics of education. The new school 
is in danger of going to the other extreme. 


THE people of the United States spend 
their money in part at least, as follows: For 
tobacco 410 millions, still more for intox- 
icating drinks, for soft drinks and soda 325 
millions, candy 135 millions, chewin 
25 millions, and school books 12 millions. 








THE WAR OF DESOLATION. 





How is it, then, that the whole weight 
of American opinion is on the side of the 
Allies? The reasons are to be found, of 
course, in the political and social history 
of the American people, and in its govern- 
mental philosophy and practice to-day. 

(a) Americans object to the committal 
of a nation to grave measures of foreign 

olicy by a permanent executive—Czar, 

iser, or King—advised in secret by pro- 
fessional diplomatists who consider them- 
selves the personal representative of their 
sovereigns. 

(b) They object to placing in any ruler’s 
hands the power to order mobilization or 
declare war in advance of deliberate con- 
sultation with a representative assembly, 
and of co-operative action thereby. The 
fact that German mobilization was ordered 
three days in advance of the meeting of 
the Reichstag confounds all American ideas 
and practices about the rights of the people 
and the proper limits of executive author- 
ity. 

(c) The secrecy of European diplomatic 
intercourse and of international under- 
standings and terms of alliance in Europe 
is in the view of ordinary Americans not 
only inexpedient, but dangerous and un- 
justifiable. 

(d) The reliance on military force as 
the foundation of true national greatness 
seems to thinking Americans erroneous, 
and in the long run degrading to a Chris- 
tian nation. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of the American people to make them 
believe that the true greatness of nations 
depends on military power. 

(e) They object to the extension of na- 
tional territory by force, contrary to the 
wishes of the population concerned. This 
objection is the inevitable result of demo- 
cratic institutions; and the American people 
have been faithful to this democratic opin- 
ion under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty as, for example, in withdrawing 
from Cuba. 

(£) American public opinion, however, 
has been greatly shocked in other ways by 
the German conduct of the war. The 
American common people see no justifica- 
tion for the dropping of bombs, to which 
no specific aim can be given, into cities and 
towns chiefly inhabited by non-combatants, 
the burning or blowing up of large por- 
tions of unfortified towns and cities, the 
destruction of precious monuments and 
treasures of-art, the strewing of floating 
mines through the North Sea, the exacting 
of ransoms from cities and towns under 
threat of destroying them, and the holding 
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of unarmed citizens as hostages for the 
peaceable behavior of a large population 
under threat of summary execution of the 
hostages in case of any disorder. All these 
seem to Americans unnecessary, inexpedi- 
ent and unjustifiable methods of warfare, 
sure to breed hatred and contempt toward 
the nation that uses them, and therefore to 
make it difficult for future generations to 
maintain peace and order in Europe. 

Dread of the Muscovite does not seem to 
Americans a reasonable explanation of the 
present actions of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, except so far as irrational panic 
can be said to be an explanation. 

American sympathies are with the Ger- 
man people in their sufferings and losses, 
but not with their rulers, or with the mili- 
tary class, or with the professors and men 
of letters who have been teaching for more 
than a generation that Might makes Right. 
That short phrase contains the fundamen- 
tal fallacy which for fifty years has been 
poisoning the springs of German thought 
and German policy on public affairs. 

What are the real ambitions and hopes 
of the people of the United States and the 
people of Canada in regard to their own 
future? Their expectations of greatness 
certainly are not based on any conception 
of invincible military force, or desire for 
the physical means of enforcing their own 
will on their neighbors. They both believe 
in the free commonwealth, administered 
justly, and with the purpose of securing 
for each individual all the freedom he can 
exercise without injury to his neighbors 
and the collective well-being. They desire 
for themselves, each for itself, a strong 
government, equipped to perform its func- 
tions with dignity, certainty, and efficiency; 
but they wish to have that government 
under the control of the deliberate public 
opinion of free citizens, and not under the 
control of any Praetorian Guard, Oligar- 
chic Council, or General Staff, and they 
insist that the civil authority should always 
control such military and police forces as 
it may be necessary to maintain for pro- 
tective purpose. 

They believe that the chief object of gov- 
ernment should be the promotion of the 
public welfare by legislative and admin- 
istrative means; that the processes of gov- 
ernment should be open and visible, and 
their results be incessantly published for 
approval or disapproval. They believe 
that a nation becomes great through in- 
dustrial productiveness and the resulting 
internal and external commerce, through 
the gradual increase of comfort and gen- 
eral well-being in the population, and 
through the advancement of science, let- 
ters, and art. They believe that educa- 
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tion, free intercourse with other nations, 
and religious enthusiasm and toleration are 
means of national greatness in others, as 
well as in themselves, not to the possession 
of military force, but to the advance of 
the people in freedom, industry, righteous- 
ness and good-will. 


<> 


. A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 








James Wuitcoms Ritey should be the 
proudest and the happiest man in the United 
States to-day, said the Philadelphia Press 
on his birthday. Not because he has 
achieved fame and fortune through his 
books, for many men have attained that 
goal, but it is only once in a generation 
that a man receives such a spontaneous and 
nation-wide tribute as was accorded the 
“Hoosier Poet” on his sixty-second birth- 


y. 

A man has few illusions after he has 
passed life’s sixtieth mile post. The mil- 
lionaire financier, the captain of industry, 
the distinguished artist and writer—all who 
have tasted of the cup of success—know 
the emptiness of their laurels except as the 
winning of them has filled their lives with 
useful work. 

But when, on a certain day, thousands of 
people in many parts of the country and in 
every walk of life seize the occasion to tell 
a man that his work has made them hap- 
pier, has replaced their tears with honest 
laughter, has given them a saner and a 
broader outlook on life and its meaning, 
that man has not lived in vain. He has 
achieved the only success that is worth the 
game, the knowledge that he has rendered 
a genuine service to his fellow-men, and is 
entitled to the one great reward, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

It is such a tribute as this that the people 
of the country paid to James Whitcomb 
Riley, the “Poet of Childhood,” on his 
sixty-second birthday. Humble and grateful 
laborers joined with the nation’s chiefs in 
rendering homage to the man who had 
opened their eyes to the beauties of nature, 
whose simple verses had filled their hearts 
with gladness, whose never-failing opti- 
mism gave them new courage. 

But ‘the greatest distinction of all, the 
greatest honor that can come to any man, is 
the spontaneous tribute of love and affec- 
tion which comes up from the homes of the 
masses of people and from the hearts of the 
boys and girls of America.: 

“Friends, all friends. Every face I see 
is the face of a friend,” said the poet in 
responding to a toast at the banquet given 
in his honor at Indianapolis. And what 
greater reward for the years of privation 
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and discouragement that paved the way: to 
success could any man wish than the knowl- 
edge that all men are his friends, that from 
one end of the country to the other there is 
no man but thinks kindly of him and ten- 
ders him silent good wishes. What more 
cheering thought to lighten his declining 
years than the knowledge that his fellows 
are glad that he has lived and that his work 
has made their lives brighter? 


iin 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 








BY JANE A. STEWART. 





NOTABLE era in the usefulness of the 
big, well-organized public school sys- 
tem of Philadelphia is augured by the elec- 
tion of Dr. John Palmer Garber to the re- 
sponsible post of city school superintendent. 
Dr. Garber succeeds the late Dr. William 
C. Jacobs (the chosen successor of Dr.— 
now Governor—Martin G. Brumbaugh), 
and he also served for some time as an as- 
sociate superintendent under Brumbaugh. 
When the efficient and well-drilled Dr. 
Jacobs, overworked, died suddenly in har- 
ness last July, another equally equipped 
stood ready in the person of Dr. Garber to 
take the helm of public education adminis- 
tration in the Quaker ea Like his two 
predecessors in office Dr. Garber is a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth and education, and has 
given his life to school work for nearly 
forty years. He graduated from the Cum- 
berland Valley State Normal School in 1879, 
when he was twenty-one; but before that 
he had taught several] years in rural schools. 
He was a school principal at Leiperville, 
Pennsylvania, and served as city school 
superintendent at New Castle, Delaware, 
for three years, before becoming supervis- 
ing principal of the Kenderton School, 
Philadelphia, in 1886. Eleven years later 
he was made an associate superintendent of 
the: city schools. In 1897 the University 
of Pennsylvania conferred on Dr. Garber 
his Ph.D. degree. His work in the history 
and institutes of education was taken under 
the direct instruction of Dr. Brumbaugh, 
then professor of pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Garber also took advantage of a 
summer course, the same year, in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany. He has written 
several books on educational activities and 
progress during the past five years; and 
has identified himself with educational or- 
ganizations—the National Education ‘Asso- 
ciation, the Philadelphia Teachers’ Aséoci- 
ation, the Philadelphia Home and: School 
League, etc. aa ates: 


It was said, when Dr. Jacobs died last 
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summer, that he left the work (after six 
months’ unremitting devotion) in such shape 
that it would be “easy for the man who 
succeeds him to carry it on.” Each year, 
and each term, even each month, however, 
in a great educational plant like that of the 
third largest city in the United States 
brings its own conditions, perplexities and 
problems. 

When the school year of 1915-16 opened 
last September in Philadelphia it found an 
enrollment far beyond that which had been 
anticipated. Thirty thousand children who 
never attended public schools before knocked 
at the school doors in addition to over 200,- 
ooo old pupils who packed the 335 school 
buildings. This increase is due to the chil- 
dren who: are compelled to attend school 
(under the new Child Labor law) instead 
of entering industrial plants. Despite the 
fact that the Board of Education had spent 
over four million dollars within the last two 
years for new buildings and additions to 
old ones, fully 20,000 school children are 
on part time in Philadelphia at this writing. 
These include not only elementary but high 
school pupils, about 1,000 more entering 
than last year, and the total high school 
enrollment being about 18,000. Comment- 
ing on this condition, Dr. Garber said that 
as soon as a new high school is opened in 
Philadelphia it is almost immediately filled 
to overflowing. Three new high school 
buildings, nearly completed in Germantown, 
Frankford and West Philadelphia, are ex- 
pected to relieve congestion and Dr. Garber 
is urging the introduction of portable 
schools for lower grades. 

Numerous advanced educational ideas 
are to be carried out by Dr. Garber. Among 
these are the plans to adjust the work of 
the classroom so that every subject taught 
will have a practical bearing on the life of 
a pupil. The course in physiology, for ex- 
ample, has been completely revised to in- 
struct the student how to care for the body 
rather than simply to know anatomy. The 
penny lunches are extended to twenty-five 
schools preliminary to placing them in all 
the city schools; provisions are being made 
for continuation schools under the Child 
Labor Law operative January 1; and a 
parental school for boys under fourteen is 
planned. 

Dr. Garber is a doer rather than a talker. 
He does not waste words. He acts. The 
most careful investigation of Philadelphia’s 
needs for public school accommodations 
ever. made has just been completed by him. 
This is in the form of a graphic chart, 
which is divided into various. school dis- 
tricts, and represents the ideal conditions 


and ‘the urgent needs to give sufficient class- © 


room with ‘forty children to the room. It 
shows that south of Market street, between 
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the two rivers (where one third of the 
school population.of Philadelphia lives), the 
part time evil is most appalling. 
Persevering and studious, he is gentle and 
modest in demeanor, there being more of 
invitation than command in his bearing. 
His aspect is that of one who takes life 
seriously and his office as a trust to be ful- 
filled. A Christian layman, and a man of 
deep piety, a strong impulse to higher spir- 
itual and moral training in the schools is 
anticipated from his regime. Socializing 
the schools is as close to his heart as child 
betterment and practical school hygiene. 
His program includes not only correction of 
unsanitary conditions but. also the introduc- 
tion of parents’ meetings and community 
centres in co-operation with the Home and 
School League, with whose noble work he 
is in hearty accord. Regarding his plans 
he frankly said: “The policy of this office 
will be the development of the many pro- 
jects under way and which as associate su- 
perintendent I helped to develop. There 
will be a continuation of the merit system, 
I believe that there is a vast amount of 
latent talent among the teachers in Phila- 
delphia. Many have not had the oppor- 
tunity to develop this ability. There is spe- 
cial work which the teachers can do in their 
spare time, and which will be given to them 
as it arises. A good example of this extra 
work and its reward is Dr. Lucy Langdon 
Wilson, the new head of the South Phila- 
delphia High School, who had many out- 
side interests and who has won success 
which she fully deserves.” : 
Journal of Education. 


ee 
—— 


A MUSIC-LOVING RACE. 








ET no long-haired Bohemian, says 
“Girard” in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
ever convince you that Americans are not 
a music-loving race. I'll give. you the fig- 
ures I borrowed from Uncle Sam himself 
with which to confound him. . 

Counting all musical instruments, from 
jewsharps to pipe organs, our manufactu- 
rers turn out $100,000,000 a year, and only 
three cents’ worth of those music producers 
go abroad. Do you wonder what happens 
to all these sound-makers that cost each of 
us an average of a dollar every year? It 
cannot be that they wear out, but rather 
that more families are added every minute 
to the music class. 

Walk around a block in the residential 
part of this town any evening and you will 
hear more varieties and far more volume of 
music than ever encountered your ears in 
Naples. Pennsylvania spends from Christ- 
mas to Christmas $10,000,000 for means to 
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make music, and in thousands of compara- 
tively poor homes a musical instrument is 
now considered a necessity along with the 
furnace and parlor carpet—luxuries the 
foreign laborer dreams about, but never 
owns, 

One of the best features of Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s splendid scheme of giving Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony for the first time in this 
country, with our own orchestra and our 
own singers, is the enlistment in the plan 
of Philadelphia’s various musical societies 
and of individual volunteers to one admir- 
able.end. About 800 persons will be en- 
gaged until next March in the rehearsals, 
in addition to the instrumental players, 
numbering nearly 100. What does this 
mean? It means that nearly a thousand 
singers are making all manner of personal 
sacrifices in an unselfish devotion to an 
ideal aim for the benefit of this city and 
the enhancement of Philadelphia’s repute as 
a centre of culture and interest in spiritual 
things. To work together in this way 
means the development of a’ co-operative 
spirit that will have an incalculable after- 
effect of good in many directions. It is 
more than a performance of music; it is a 
municipal enterprise of general participa- 
tion and inspiration. 


_s 
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OUR GREATEST SCHOOL. 








BY E, C. BROOKS, 





O much money is being spent to-day on 
public school education and so much 

is being written about the public schools, 
that we are sometimes in danger of losing 
sight of the fact that the home and not the 
public school is our greatest educational 
institution. A child’s period of instruction 
is divided into three parts: (1) The first 
five or six years of its life when the home 
has the exclusive training of the child; (2) 
the next ten or twelve years when the pub- 
lic school merely supplements the home 
training; and (3) the last period of from 
four to eight years when the school trans- 
fers the youth from the home to the world. 
The first is referred to as home training, 
the second as public school training, and 
the third as college and university training. 
It may be profitable for parents to consider 
this first stage as a period of schooling’ and 
to appreciate more fully what is accom- 
plished in this period. The child develops 
faster and learns more in this period than 
during its entire public school career, and, 
without some sane guidance, the public 
school period is impossible except: in rare 
instances. These-statements may seem at 
first to be exaggerations. But let us analyze 
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the work of the mother and the develop- 
ment of the child in a well regulated home. 

The: child at birth is only a little lump 
of living matter with certain inherited ten- 
dencies ready to respond to certain stimuli 
which are given directly or indirectly by 
the mother-teacher. She cares for the or- 
gans of the body and health is preserved. 
She stretches forth her hands and the little 
limbs respond immediately. The child 
learns to balance itself, use its muscles and 
the basis of a strong physical self is formed 
and future exercise is determined. 

She shapes her mouth to. certain sound 
and the infant vocal organs catch the note 
and the child acquires a vocabulary and 
learns to use a language by which it is able 
to make its likes and dislikes known, She 
brings bright colored objects before its 
eyes or sings a soft cooing lullaby and an 
esthetic sense is stimulated. ‘She brings in 
playthings of various shapes and sizes, and 
a sense of ownership is aroused. It piles 
blocks on blocks and the constructive in- 
stincts begin to grow. 

She restrains or encourages its tenden- 
cies and it learns to watch for approval or 
disapproval and habits of conduct are ac- 
quired. It sees disagreement, discord, and 
friction, and it learns to distinguish be- 
tween the authority of the home and the 
lure of the street. The mother is con- 
stantly fixing standards of conduct. She 
speaks of acts as good or bad, things pleas- 
ant and unpleasant, great and small, mine 
and thine, and a moral sense is stirred. 

She refers to deeds in the past, and the 
little brain, somehow, experiences a new 
sensation, the mind begins to recall things, 
and memory becomes active. With the use 
of a language and a developing memory it 
acquires a working group of ideas that gives 
it a place in the mental life of the commu- 
nity. Its consciousness is filled with 
images which the mother helps it to sep- 
arate into real or fanciful things, and it 
gradually learns to speak the truth. It 
learns the relation of cause and effect, ac- 
quires a stock of general truths and de- 
velops the power to judge, which is at the 
basis of all reasoning. 

Language, memory, self-assertion, self- 
control, thinking—all these are acquired in 
a good home and in the acquisition of them 
the child acquires a distinct personality that 
makes it unlike all other children. And this 
is the normal six-year-old child that comes 
from a unified home in which the mother 
is free to guide its growth and development 
and the father gives encouragement and 
material support. The history of our. re- 
formatories shows that the flotsam and ju- 
venile criminals come from no homes, or 
those that are so demoralized that they are 
worse than no homes, Here the child had 
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no responsible person to aid him in shap- 
ing the physical, correcting tendencies, 
forming habits, gaining knowledge and de- 
veloping. power. When the public school 
period ins, what can it-do with such a 
child? No home to supplement and no or- 
ganized capacities to work with. The pub- 
lic records show that the great majority of 
the pupils that pass from grade to grade 
come from homes in which the father and 
mother are practically a. unit on household 
management and have deep concern for the 
welfare of the child. 

Of course, it is worth much to a child to 
have good ancestors; but a child of good 
ancestry if neglected during this period—if 
put in a brutal and starved home, or one 
that is completely demoralized, and if left 
to chance and haphazard, to give direction 
to its growth and development—will reflect 
its environment in after life and lose even 
much of its inherited tendencies. A good 
home, therefore, is the best educational in- 
stitution; and the child’s success is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the training it re- 
ceives in this institution. 

North Carolina Educator. 


‘ 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCI- 
ATION. 








aus plans have now been perfected for 
the merging of the Child Labor As- 
sociation with the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, under the name of 
the Public Education and Child Labor As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. It is confidently 
believed by all who have been directly in- 
terested in bringing about this merger that 
this is an event of the first importance in 
the interest of the children of this state. 
For some time past the work of both asso- 
ciations has been growing steadily closer 
in aims and scope, and the present move- 
ment is a logical development that should 
greatly strengthen the equipment of both 
organizations for the big work ahead. 

At a meeting of the joint board of di- 
rectors of the two associations held recently 
plans for the winter’s work were outlined, 
and Mr. G. L. Sprague, former special 
agent of. the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, and more recently as- 
sistant to the State Board of Industrial 
Education of Wisconsin, was elected exec- 
utive secretary of the association. Mr. 
Sprague is a man of unsually wide and 
practical experience and the Board feels 
that it is to be congratulated on having been 
able to secure the services of a man so well 
fitted for the post. 

Among other activities, the new child 
labor law, for which both associations have 
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worked for. years, imposes upon this united 
organization the responsibility of cultivat- 
ing a proper understanding of the benefits 
that are bound to accrue from this law, and 
of doing a large work in cooperating with 
employers and public officials alike, to fa- 
cilitate its operation. 

The association begins its new work in 
immediate need of funds. To provide the 
same, and to solidify public support, the 
directors have deemed it advisable to pro- 
vide a membership classification and earn- 
estly urge all old friends of this great move- 
ment to loyally continue their support by 
becoming members of the new association. 
The large obligations and larger opportuni- 
ties before them will make your support 
mean far more now than it has ever done 
before. 

The Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia was organized in 1881, and for 
thirty-five years has been actively identified 
with the development of the system of pub- 
lic instruction in the city and state. The 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association was 
organized in 1904 as the result of an aroused 
public conscience as to the evils connected 
with child labor, for the purpose of secur- 
ing legislation which would eliminate those 
evils and properly safeguard the rights of 
childhood. 

The Association believes that true de- 
mocracy consists in equal opportunity for 
all; that education is the most vital factor 
in the life of a democracy; that the proper 
development of the child whether in school 
or at work is democracy’s first concern; 
and that opportunities for self-improve- 
ment through education should not be for- 
feited by those who must leave school in 
early years to work, but should be rendered 
accessible for all workers at all times. 

Therefore the aim of public instruction 
for the child in school should be adequate 
preparation for life, instead of perfunctory 
advancement from grade to grade. The 
system of public instruction should be 
broadened and simplified to meet life’s need, 
vocational training extended to fit for a 
successful career, and physical and recre- 
ational facilities provided to develop healthy 
and useful citizens. Children who must 
leave school to work should work under 
the best possible conditions. Their educa- 
tion should be continued in part-time 
schools by forms of instruction adapted to 
fit them better for vocations and citizenship. 

There should be established in the system 
of public instruction a division of Voca- 
tional Guidance, to assist children fourteen 
to sixteen years of age in the choice of a 
vocation and in the selection of suitable 
employment; and to encourage children of 
sixteen years and upward to seek self-im- 
provement through the educational oppor- 
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tunities of the evening schools. Public 
evening schools should be broadened in 
scope to provide instruction for persons 
over sixteen years of age who seek improve- 
ment in the line of their vocation. The 
evening school curriculum should provide 
also: for instruction in the maintenance of 
health and clean living, the science of per- 
sonal financing and the cultivation of thrift, 
the principles of good citizenship, and the 
elements of an ethical outlook on life. In- 
struction should be developed according to 
the needs of various districts, and school 
plants should be put to wider use in the 
community for public meetings, lectures, 
and the discussion of civic problems. 

The association serves as a medium of 
expression of public opinion in the cause of 
the improvement of education and the regu- 
lation of child labor. It cooperates with 
the press, the Board of Education, the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, and social 
welfare organizations in the city and state, 
for the attainment of these purposes. It 
makes scientific investigations to aid in the 
solution of educational problems, and col- 
lects important statistics and facts of prog- 
ress in education and industry, to serve as 
a Reference Bureau for all who are inter- 
ested in child welfare. 

It has been an agency of great influence 
in the advancement of our educational work 
in Pennsylvania. The Association will be 
stronger for your help. The membership 
fee is two dollars per year. Address Mr. 
George L. Sprague, Secretary, 1015 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia. 





CONDITIONS AFFECTING COUNTRY 
LIFE. 





BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





THERE is but one person whose welfare 
is as vital to the welfare of the whole coun- 
try as that of the wage worker who does 
manual labor, and that is the tiller of the 
soil—the farmer. If there is one lesson 
taught by history it is that permanent great- 
ness of any state must ultimately depend 
more upon the character of its country pop- 
ulation than upon anything else. No growth 
of cities, no growth of wealth, can make 
up for a loss in either the number or char- 
acter of the farming population. In the 
United States more than in almost any 
other country we should realize this and 
should prize our country population. When 
this nation began its independent existence, 
it was a nation of farmers. The towns 
were small and were for the most part mere 
seacoast trading and fishing ports. The 
chief industry of the country was agricul- 
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ture, and the ordinary citizen was in some 
way connected with it. In every great 
crisis of the past a peculiar dependence has 
had to be placed upon the farming popula- 
tion, and this dependence has hitherto been 
justified. But it can not be justified in the 
future if agriculture is permitted to sink in 
the scale as compared with other employ- 
ments. We can not afford to lose that pre- 
eminently typical American, the farmer who 
owns his own farm. 

It would be a calamity to have our farms 
occupied by a lower type of people than the 
hardworking, self-respecting, independent 
and essentially manly men and working 
women who have hitherto constituted the 
most typically American, and on the whole 
the most valuable element in our entire 
nation. Ambitious native born young men 
and women who now tend away from the 
farm must be brought back to it, and there- 
fore they must have social as well as eco- 
nomic opportunities. Everything should be 
done to encourage the growth in the open 
farming country of such institutional and 
social movements as will meet the demand 
of the best type of farmers. There should 
be libraries, assemby halls, social organiza- 
tions of all kinds. The school building and 
the teacher of the school building should, 
throughout the country districts, be of the 
very highest type, able to fit the boys and 
girls not merely to live in but to thoroughly 
enjoy and make the most of the country. 
The country church must be revived. All 
kinds of agencies, from rural free delivery 
to the bicycle and the telephone, should be 
utilized to the utmost; good roads should 
be favored; everything should be done to 
make it easier for the farmer to lead the 
most active and effective intellectual, po- 
litical and economic life. 


~_— 
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WHAT A SCHOOL DIRECTOR SAYS OF THESE, 





Mr. S. J. Barnett, editor of the Delta 
Herald and Times, is one of the leading 
directors of Delta borough, York county, 
and was for a long time secretary of the 
school board. He has done what many 
school directors fail to do—looked after the 
training given the schools. In a letter of 
November 11th he says: I have long been 
a reader of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and very highly appreciate your ripe, 
sensible and practical articles on teaching. 
Having been a teacher myself for fifteen 
years, as well as a Normal graduate, I think 
I am able to distinguish between sound, sen- 
sible methods and gush; and I find much of 
the lecturing before county institutes largely 
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“gush,” calculated to mystify young teach- 
ers rather than to help them. I have often 
lamented the miserable English of the ma- 
jority of our teachers. Not long since I 
had an article from a teacher with a per- 
manent certificate, the article containing 
about 110 words with 32 errors; and an- 
other from a Normal graduate of about 80 
words with nearly 20 errors. What wonder 
that pupils are deficient? Struck with these 
things, I recently prepared an article for 
my paper calling attention to the fact that 
English is poorly taught, in the hope that 
better attention might be given to the sub- 
ject. I am mailing you a copy of the paper 
containing the article. I do not expect you 
to agree with all I have said, but will ap- 
preciate it if you can find time to give it a 
perusal.” We take pleasure giving inser- 
tion in full to this pointed and practical 
article of Mr. Barnett as follows: 

One of the great professions of today is 
that of teaching—training the children and 
youth of our land and fitting them for life’s 
work and duties. This is not a new pro- 
fession. Some of the best men and women 
in the world have been teachers. Thou- 
sands of years ago, Plato, Pythagoras, Soc- 
rates, Seneca and others ranked very high 
as teachers.. The profession is old, it is 
also ever new; and every one who aspires 
to this dignity has to learn the art and sci- 
ence of teaching. There are good teachers 
in the world today, perhaps as good as Plato 
or Socrates, and in some respects better. 
Some of these in the public schools—kings 
and queens in their little realm. As of 
poets, it is sometimes said “teachers are 
born, not made.” If by this is meant apt- 
ness to teach, there is truth in it. How- 
ever, teachers can learn the art,—by study, 
by training, by practice, by observation. 
But too many fail; some because they do 
not make sufficient effort in preparation and 
practice. Others because they “know it 
all” and very soon get too old to learn. 
When one gets too old to learn (and some 
do so before they have taught for but a 
year or two) the sooner they get out of the 
ranks the better. Others learn every year 
and become very skillful. 

It goes without saying that some branches 
are easier taught and better taught than 
others. It is commonly supposed that Arith- 
metic is well taught, but this is often a mis- 
take, and failure is most frequent in the 
rudiments. Business men and business col- 
leges complain that young men and women 
cannot add. It might be supposed that 
language or grammar, the use of one’s na- 
tive tongue, would be well taught, but as a 
matter of fact it is perhaps the greatest 
failure of all. English grammar is some- 
times defined as “The science which teaches 
how to speak and write the English lan- 
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guage correctly.” A glance at examination 
papers prepared by teachers or pupils shows 
that it does not do this. It is astonishing 
how many errors they.can crowd into a 
small space—even teachers with experience 
and a reputation, errors in spelling, con- 
struction, paragraphing, and the use of 
capitals and punctuation marks, especially 
the last two. There must be a reason for 
these things. It is not to be found in the 
difficulties of the subject; nor in the lack 
of ability on the part of pupils to learn. A 
recent editorial in the Presbyterian offered 
some explanation. After speaking of de- 
fective physical training, the editor said: 

“Mentally, the work is also uncertain. 
This is especially true in the languages and 
mathematics. The work in natural science 
is better. The greater deficiency is found 
in the secondary schools. Too many teach- 
ers in languages and mathematics are poor 
drillmasters. They may be well-informed, 
but they fail to bring their pupils to that 
spirit and exercise of hard work without 
which no individual can be truly developed. 
Thoroughness is the great lack. The study 
of language and mathematics which lacks 
thorough drill and labor is time and means 
wasted. Only those parents who have dili- 
gently watched the course of their children 
in the hands of competent, conscientious 
and thorough drillmasters, can realize the 
gratitude one owes such a teacher, and the 
bitterness and disappointment which a weak 
teacher brings for all later life.” 

There must be a cause for these sins of 
omission and commission. Without at- 
tempting an exhaustive study of the matter, 
we would call attention to two things that 
bear upon this subject: 

1. The laws by which free text-books are 
provided: The intention of this law was 
good, and in some respects it is good. But 
it has its drawbacks. Incidentally it makes 
children careless and reckless in the use of 
books. But more serious is the fact that 
boys and girls are without the books during 
vacation—two to five months in the year, 
with the additional fact that they are com- 
monly restricted to one text-book in any 
branch of study. Where the family own 
the books, the children have them for ref- 
erence during the holiday season, so that 
they return to school as well, or better, 
posted as when they left it months before. 
Also when families provided their own 
books they had an accumulation of text- 
books, arising from changes as well as from 
children in the different grades. 

Now, it may be stated as a fact, that no 
one ever became a good grammarian, or a 
good arithemetician, or a good algebraist, 
or a good historian, from the use of, one 
text-book. A variety of books gives broader 
views as well as additional practice and 
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new. methods. Pupils are largely cut off 
from these advantages by the free text-book 
system. : 

2. Another drawback is* that teachers, 
themselves, have never been trained. It is 
hard to teach another to do what the 
teacher cannot do. To teach well one must 
have both the theory and the practise. Too 
much of the teaching is done by: theory, 


which to most pupils amounts to very little. . 


Older heads may profit by theory, but chil- 
dren learn to do by doing, and their doing 
must be also thorough and complete. In 
English composition they. are told to write 


what they know about a certain subject. | 


They write and perhaps the teacher may 
correct after a fashion, and there the matter 
ends. Right here is a serious error. Thus 
far it is only the beginning of the matter. 
It is not done till it is completely done. 
And.the teacher must know when it is com- 
pletely done. A very simple story may have 
to be written a half dozen times before it is 
perfect in all respects. But when one is 
completely done, the next comes easier, and 
so on continuously. Anything short of this 


perfection may be harmful rather than. 


beneficial, as it may engender careless 
habits. 

George Washington, for his time and his 
opportunities, was a very vareful writer and 
accountant. His state papers are models. 
He gained much of this ability by accurate 
copying. His school privileges were limited, 
but his mother had him do much copying. 
While a mere boy he spent hours at a time 
copying from good papers and documents. 
Teachers can do much in the same way. It 
may seem a very simple thing, and unprofit- 
able, to thus spend time in copying. But 
not so. It is not so easy as one might 
imagine. The United States Government 
long ago discovered this fact, and one test 
in civil service examination is “copying 
from plain copy.” A good mark is given 
when this is accurately done—but many fail. 

Language and arithmetic are prehaps the 
two most important branches taught in our 
schools, and they should be well taught. 
With a good command of these branches, 
pupils have a basis on which to‘ pursue other 
lines of study, even without a teacher. 
Many teachers recognize their weakness in 
these things. But they should not give up. 
They can give themselves training. They 
should pursue these subjects for mastery. 
They will then become enthusiastic, and 
will be able to impart that enthusiasm to 
their pupils. When this is done the battle 
is won. Without it, their effort is doomed 
to failure. 

Experience shows that language will not 
take care of itself. It must be taught. And 
this: teaching must be done systematically, 
and should be begun early, the first year 
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the child enters:school, so that before it 
starts on technical grammar and before it 
is 12 years old, it has acquired a ready use 
by practice of the correct forms of written 
language. This has been done and ‘can be 
done. The job is easy enough if pursued 
in the right way, and becomes a pleasure 
instead of a hateful task. 
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DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


DR. WILLIAM CARTER, 











IME was when we would seek in our 
philosophy to solve the complex prob- 
lems that come before us with a new rule 
for each problem. Now we seek a central 
principle which is the foundation of them 
all and quickly solve them by its terms. 
Time was when an army of doctors would 
go forth to allay a disease, to fight an epi- 
demic, to stay a plague. Now a single 
chemist shuts himself up in his laboratory 
to analyze the germ and discover the way 
of slaying this infinitesimal destroyer, which 
by its power slays its hundreds and its 
thousands. Time was when we set out to 
reform a world deformed by sin by mass- 
ing all of our spiritual forces in a fight 
against a mighty odds. Now we mass our 
forces not so much against the mob, but for 
the child in order that we may save it be- 
fore it gets so deep in sin. Scientifically, 
philosophically and spiritually then, “the 
child is father of the man” and needs our 
most careful attention while he is young, 
that we may not have to grapple with him 
afterward when the odds will be against us. 
Old age is hardened, youth is plastic and 
mobile. With right influences brought to 
bear upon it we can mold and fashion it as 
we will. Whatever we do we must do 
quickly for this is the period of life not only 
when they are easily molded for the just 
and right, but easily led into the wrong. 
Strange as it may seem it is true according 
to statistics that the years of a man’s youth 
are the most productive of criminal vio- 
lence. In -a recent investigation it was 
found in the United States that crime keeps 
on increasing up, to 20 years, that it reaches 
its highest mark at 24 then begins to di+ 
minish with each succeeding year: In that 
year there were 711 arrests for crime of 
those under 14. Between the ages of 15 
and 19 the number jumped to 8,984, but 
between the ages 20-24 it went to 19,705 
then dropped in the next four years to 16,- 
348 and kept on decreasing with advancing 
age. Se 
Not only is this startling statement true 
concerning the prevalence of crime in youth, 
but it is also true that they are more in- 
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corrigible than mature men and become 
subjects of habitual arrest. 

Far be it from me to say anything against 
our school system save that it leaves God 
out altogether too much and _ substitutes 
reason in His place. Party politics and a 
fancied fairness to faiths of all kinds have 
shut out the word of God and well-nigh the 
name of God from our school system, much 
as many teachers would like to use it. Edu- 
cation is a grand thing but divorced from 
religion as it has been, it is not much of a 
spiritual power and that statistics clearly 
prove. What is the remedy? The only 
remedy that will cure sin is the spiritual 
remedy administered by the Great Physi- 
cian of souls with us as His attendants. 


-— 
—— 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 








NE of the most acute situations to-day 
in the “ safety-first”” movement is pre- 
sented by the grade-crossing problem. Long 
years ago—when population was sparse, 
trains were infrequent, and a speed of eight 
miles an hour was regarded as terrific— 
grade crossings were permissible. In any 
case they had to be permissible or else no 
railroad; for an enterprise which oftimes 
could not afford to lay solid metal rails 
could hardly be expected to tunnel under a 
pike, or bridge it. But since those days the 
population of the country has jumped nearly 
ten times, and the speed of trains, so far as 
much of the fast passenger business is con- 
cerned, has increased fivefold or more. 
The number of trains likewise has grown 
prodigiously. With many more persons 
crossing the track, with many more trains 
using the track, and with both parties to the 
proposition proceeding~ at higher speed, 
naturally the number of fatalities has gone 
up, and continues to go up at a sickening 
rate. Railroads have erected signs and bar- 
riers and left watchmen on guard at especi- 
ally dangerous points; but these precautions 
serve only to reduce, not to demolish, the 
danger, with the result that it is probably 
conservative to say that the man who now 
crosses on grade shares with the trespasser 
on the railroad’s right-of-way the distinc- 
tion of being more likely to get hit by the 
train than anybody else in America. 

Yet what’s to be done about it? The 
number of grade-crossings is tremendous, 
and the cost of eliminating them is almost 
incalculable. The State of Pennsylvania 
alone contains something like 10,000 of 
these menaces to highway travel; and it 
would cost $300,000,000 to abolish them, at 
the very least. If we, the people of the 
United States, do hereby ordain that the 
railroads eliminate all grade-crossings 
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right off quick, we'll bankrupt nine-tenths 
of the said common carriers; and if it be 
not so ordained, we, the same people of the 
United States, stand a good chance of get- 
ting run over unless we keep our wits about 
us when we come to a crossing. Of course, 
we might vote some government money 
toward helping the railroads dig under or 
bridge over the country’s highways; but so 
long as a Solon remains who aspires to the 
title of “ Watch-Dog of the Treasury” it 
requires no gift of prophecy to foretell that 
the taxpayer should worry on that account. 

As the net result of all this it would seem 
that just now we can’t do more than co- 
operate in the hope of better times for the 
railroads, to the end that they may find 
funds for gradually wiping out the grade- 
crossing peril themselves. We'll have to 
make that hope strong, too, for some roads, 
especially some in the most thickly popu- 
lated districts of the Northeastern section, 
will find that the cost of this work will aver- 
age as high as $50,000 per crossing. In the 
mean time it behooves plain people to keep 
in mind that good old warning that the 
New York Central paid the man money to 
invent: Stop, Look, and Listen !—Railroad 
Man’s Magazine. 
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WITHOUT A CHANCE. 








BY ANNIE C, WHITE, 


i* the night police court the mills of jus- 

tice were slowly grinding their grist. 
The night kept pace with the tragedies en- 
acted. Outside the wind howled dolefully 
around corners and wailed about the eaves 
and windows. A cold autumn rain fell 
steadily with a relentless and pitiless pat- 
ter. Passers-by, with turned up collars and 
down-drawn hats, moved silently and quickly 
on their way. Cars rumbled overhead or 
sped past on the surface with few stops 
and light loads. Saloon doors swung back 
and forth as an occasional customer stepped 
in or out, and the flashing brilliance from 
within for a moment intensified the foggy 
air and inky blackness without. An alley 
cat slunk swiftly across the gleaming flag- 
stones, and a lean dog sniffed wistfully 
here and there, seeking a hospitable corner 
in which to curl out of the drip, drip, drip 
of the unremitting downpour. 

Inside the courtroom lights flared, glar- 
ing and blatant in the murky atmosphere. 
A handful of spectators sat in the seats of 
the careless, indifferent, interested and 
anxious. The gray-haired matron chatted 
with a couple of reporters or slipped quietly 
in and out as duty demanded. A group of 
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young women, chaperoned by a social worker 
from a training center, watched proceed- 
ings with wide-eyed curiosity and breath- 
less interest of the uinitiated. Court at- 
tendants gave the young women an atten- 
tion born of bored familiarity with routine 
procedures. Bleared topers, matted-haired 
women, young girls frightened and brazen, 
and furtive youths passed in quick succes- 
sion before the judge, who cautioned and 
condemned, sentenced and dismissed, with 
the business air of one long intimately fa- 
miliar with the weaknesses and degener- 
acies of human kind. 

“Officer Callahan!” A large, broad- 
shouldered Irishman answered the sum- 
mons. Close behind him came a slight fig- 
ure, with shambling steps and hanging head. 
The judge cast a sharp look at the crest- 
fallen, dispirited lad. “You here again, 
Jim! What charge, Callahan?”—with a 
sigh and a nod to the policeman. The rich 
brogue held a note of regret as a glance of 
intelligence passed between officer and 
judge: “Same time, same place, same 
thing.” “Sixty days,” and the presiding 
genius waved his hand in dismissal. 

A stifled exclamation and a stir in the 
back of the room brought a frown to the 


. judge’s face, as the culprit and his accuser 


turned to leave. Down the aisle came the 
swiftly flying figure of a tiny girl—ragged, 
unkempt, half-starved, with tangled curls 
and wondrous dark eyes, which now were 
filled with dismay and woe. Halted by the 
clerk, she stretched her thin, little arms ap- 
pealingly across the rail toward the judge, 
crying in pleading accents: “O, judge, 
don’t do that. Jimmie ain’t never had no 
chanct.” : 

Quietly, sympathetically, the arbiter of 
Jimmie’s fate drew from her the story. 
They were brother and sister from a far- 
away land. Mother and father had died 
when they were little. Friendless and 
alone in this strange, new land, they had 
practically “come up.” A so-called uncle 
had assumed their responsibility, and, a 
sneak-thief himself, had taught little Jim his 
trade. Dwarfed by abuse, stunted by star- 
vation, energy and mentality crippled by 
cigarettes and liquor, Jimmie, at seventeen, 
looked like a sickly lad of twelve. This 
was his fifteenth jail sentence. 

“Jimmie never did have no chanct, 
judge!” 

There are thousands of Jimmies in our 
cities and towns. There are hundreds of 
little Maries whose hearts are breaking 
early because “ Jimmie ain’t got no chanct.” 
Who has a larger responsibility in their be- 
half, who should claim a better opportunity 
for service, who could hold themselves moré 
interested, than the followers and name- 
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sakes of Him who said: “See that ye de- 
spise not one of these little ones; for in 
heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father?” Whoso shall receive 
one such little one in my name, receiveth 
me.” —Presbyterian Advance. 
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PLANTING OF TREES. 








GOOD ADVICE FROM PROF, H. A. SURFACE, 
STATE ZOOLOGIST, 


WE should do all that is possible in a 
practical manner on Arbor Day and 
at other times by planting trees, shrubs or 
vines for the ornamentation of private or 
public grounds, or for the production of 
shade or wood, or for the production of 
fruit for mankind or the birds or other 
creatures. The fall is a good season in 
which to plant trees, shrubs and vines, and 
a good time of year for transplanting them, 
expecting them to grow next spring. If 
they are so protected during the winter 
time that they are not loosened by some 
person or object striking them they will be 
more apt to grow and do well next sum- 
mer than if planted in the spring. Spring 
planting, especially when delayed, is not so 
favorable for the growth of some varieties. 
While the very best season for transplant- 
ing is very early in the spring, the next in 
order is late in the fall, and the poorest is 
very late in the spring. 

Trees or shrubs planted in the fall should 
be set only about two inches deeper than 
they grew in the nursery, but the earth 
should be mounded, up well around them, 
and they should be pruned back very se- 
verely at the time of planting. When not 
pruned back a considerable amount of 
moisture will continue to evaporate through 
the tender bark of the twigs, and as the 
roots will not continue to take up moisture 
until they form new rootlets to take up more 
water next spring, this evaporation of 
moisture will tend seriously to devitalize 
the trees and injure the growth when the 
proper season comes for it. Therefore, the 
cutting back of the branches is an essen- 
tial part of the process of fall planting. 

Select varieties adapted to the chief pur- 
pose in mind. Remember there is nothing 
better for feeding birds than the Shadberry 
or Amelanchier and two or three varieties 
of mulberries. They also like the seeds 
of the hackberry, English ivy, Virginia 
creeper, wild grape, and other shrubby or 
vining plants. . 

To protect a cherry orchard nothing is 
better than to plant several trees of the 
Governor Wood cherry, which is an early 
soft, sweet variety, upon which the birds 
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will work while they let alone the Early 
Richmond, May. Duke: and other commer- 
cial varieties. 

There is no reason why fruit trees, such 
as the sweet cherry, the apple, and the pear, 
should not be planted for shade and orna- 
mental purposes, as well as for fruit. Such 
trees are beautiful in blossom, in leaf and in 
ripened fruit. They produce as good shade 
as any of the shade trees, with the added 
advantage of giving fruit for mankind and 
the lower creatures, 

To make a tree grow spread the roots on 
good earth, and put two or three inches of 
good earth over them, and tramp it firmly 
when it is slightly moist but not wet. Then 
fill the hole to slightly above the former 
level of the ground and do not tramp nor 
pack further. Water is not needed at this 
time of year. 





WHAT IS THE SOUL? 





REV, P. H, CLIFFORD. 


Mae Apostle Paul wrote, “I pray God 

your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Christ said: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul? Fear not 
them that kill the body, but are not able to 
destroy the soul.” These are gracious 
words and worthy of our highest contem- 
plation. They teach us what should be 
often repeated because never sufficiently 
learned. Man is three in one, and one in 
three. In the light of all Scripture I find 
that the spirit of a man is the medium by 
which he lives in communion with God; his 
body is the medium by which he lives in 
communion with the material world. The 
soul is the man himself. We should never 
teach our children that they have souls. 
Let us tell them that they are souls and 
have bodies. Most persons live as if they 
were bodies and had souls. They make the 
soul live in subjection to the appetites of 
the body; that is why so many are giving 
themselves to making a living rather than 
a life. To satisfy personal whims in the 
main is to lose what is life’s whole gain— 
character, love and spiritual affluence. 

Your body is only a dwelling place for 
the soul. It is a wonderful and beautiful 
house and in the all-wise providence of 
God, it is so carefully sealed and defended 
that it cannot be easily broken open. It is 
a glorious tabernacle, the temporal sojourn 
of your soul. And Paul declares “that if 
it be dissolved there is another house eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Jesus’ words teach us that the soul itself 
is that part of us which will live after the 
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death of the body: -We know the body will 
die and return to the dust, but Jesus. de- 
clares that men can not kill the soul. It 
will live on and in-it will be continued the 
intellect, the memory and the character. 

The intellect—the power of thinking, 
judging and comparing—is an eternal gift; 
here in this schoolroom of life it receives 
its preparatory training. The memory will 
not stop at the grave. Jesus tells us how 
the rich man remembered Lazarus, and in 
that parable we have a revelation of the 
importance of giving ourselves to the life 
which lives in love to God and man, which 
prefers God’s smile of approval to the 
empty praise of the fickle mob. Dives in 
eternity remembered; so shall we. By the 
grace of God let usgive ourselves to doing 
and being what shall be worth remembering. 

The character is what you are. Here in 
this life you may succeed in hiding the pic- 
ture of yourself, but beyond the grave your 
spiritual form will truly present you as you 
are. Outside of the Golden City Scripture 
places the wicked and impure. He that 
goes into eternity filthy will not be able to 
hide it over there. We have all sinned and 
are guilty before God. In His great love 
we are offered cleansing, redemption and 
full salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 
There is yet a place for the evangel—“ Be- ~ 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” 

‘The soul is distinct from the body; while 
the latter sleeps the former dreams. When 
your body rests the soul often is most active. 
When the body grows old and infirm the 
soul grows stronger. The soul endures 
while the body perishes. 

Care for your body, but not at the ex- 
pense of your soul. Just as you would pre- 
fer to tear your clothes rather than your 
body, give yourself to suffer pain rather 
than stain your soul. 


CUBA UNDER INDEPENDENCE. 








Bigs celebrated her independence day 
recently, remarks The Portland Ex- 
press. She has now governed herself for 
thirteen years and has never been so pros- 
perous as she is to-day. Before she was 
granted her independence by the United 
States, in 1902, the total exports of the 
island amounted to $31,000,000. In 1914 
they had increased to $135,000,000. Our 
trade with Cuba has increased from $27,- 
000,000 in 1902 to $69,000,000 in I914. 
Labor gets better wages to-day than ever 
before in the history of the island. The 
educational system which the United States 


| authorities installed in the island has been 


continued and greatly extended. There has 
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been no lowering of the standard of hygiene 
and sanitation, and the scourge of yellow 
fever no longer terrorizes the people every 
season. The people have been taught that 
revolution does not pay; and that industry, 
thrift and the observance of law bring large 
returns in comfort; happiness and wealth. 
What this nation did for Cuba she has 
reason to be proud of. If we:could only 
do as much for Mexico, where a condition 
infinitely worse than that which existed in 
Cuba prior to 1898 continues, it would be 
something well worth boasting about. 
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OLD WEAPONS AND THE HUMAN 
EQUATION. 








HARVEY M, WATTS. 





HEN Alexander the Great stumbled 
up the bank in Asia Minor across 
the Hellespont and engaged in a hand-to 
hand fight that came near ending his career, 
as old Plutarch points out, he and his sup- 
porters, who rushed to his aid as he was 
performing prodigies of valor, fought the 
offense of the enemy very much as the 
French and English are doing every day in 
this terrible year in a “certain place in 
France.” When later, in this same en- 
chanted region, in the great city of Con- 
stantine, the Emperor, writing to his son, 
called his attention to liquid fire, “ which is 
thrown from a tube and which was re- 
vealed to the Holy Emperor, Constantine 
the Great, by an angel, who enjoined him 
to use it against the heathen only,” but 
which was invented or rediscovered by Cal- 
linicus of Heliopolis in A. D. 668, the By- 
zantines were anticipating by some 1100 
years what the Zeppelins are doing over 
London and elsewhere in an England no 
longer “ merrie.” 

When Europe came in contact with 
Chinese warfare, a jar of earthenware 
charged with combustibles, which on burst- 
ing emitted a foul smell and suffocating 
smoke, was an admired weapon of offense, 
and now, under the more elegant name of 
the “asphyxiating shell,” the Germans are, 
to quote one of their own writers, “ pleas- 
antly wafting gases on light airs,” thus re- 
peating an Oriental practice; just as Rich- 
ard I at the siege of Acre used a scheme of 
sapping and mining that developed on a 
grand scale what the German Gauls had 
used against Caesar, and which is being 
repeated on an even greater scale by the 
descendants of both Germans and Gauls 
against each other. And, moreover, both 
are also using in their formidable trenches 
projectiles exactly like those that Richard 





I was adjured by the Pope not to use ex- 
cept “against the Paynim infidels.” 

Since nothing that was devised in the 
past for offense and defense is being over- 
looked, specialists and armorers are point- 
ing out that the return to primitive weapons. 
as well as to primitive methods of fighting, 
is one of the amazing paradoxes of this 
world war. The helmet is a matter of 
course in the shape of a sort of steel skull 
cap that is exactly like the iron pot hat of 
Cromwell’s Roundheads, or the English 
“ pikeman’s pot,” which, in turn, was devel- 
oped out of the “ morion” of the 16th cen- 
tury, a close-fitting helmet, winged or un- 
winged, which, in turn, was derived from 
the conical Norman casque of the 11th cen- 
tury, which itself came from the “ spangen- 
helm” of the barbarian troops that met the 
veterans of the old Roman Empire in the 
fifth century, who were not many removes. 
from Caesar’s legionaries and the classical 
helmet. 

Ancient history is so reflected in the 
“doings in Flanders,” to use an old term, 
that Mr. Foulkes, the curator of the Tower 
of London, in discussing this modern para- 
om of the return to the primitive, recently 
said: 

“ And now, in this period, when scientific 
inventions have reached such a pitch as 
was never dreamed of by the necromancers 
of the Middle Ages, when air, fire and 
water are controlled in a manner which ex- 
ceed the wildest romances of Herodotus 
and of the Elizabethan travelers we find 
ourselves seriously discussing the pros and 
cons of a Morion, a Brigandine or the 
Testudo of the Romans. 

“Tt is, indeed, within the bounds of prob- 
ability that in the next European war, if 
not during the present struggle, we shall 
find that the heavy gun and the Maxim will 
be only employed in clearing the ground, so 
that the mass of the army will again be 
armed with “close-quarter” weapons, and 
that we shall again see Homeric single com- 
bats of champions armed with mace and 
buckler. Such a development is quite pos- 
sible. ; 

“The misericorde of the 19th century, 
with which the victor searched out the 
joints in the harness of his foe and de- 
livered the coup de grace if he thought no 
ransom was forthcoming, has been revived 
in the form of the “hand bayonet,” or 
“trench dagger,” a handy but devilish little 
weapon, which the French have found most 
effacious at close quarters with results 
which are justly dreaded by the over-disci- 
plined German, who has no stomach for 
such mediaevalisms. One important reason 
may be adduced for these revivals of ob- 
solete weapons, and that is the return of the 











personal element in the sphere of military 
operations. ‘ 

“As a result of this, the highly scientific 
soldier of to-day has had, by force of cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances, to go straight 
back to the primitive weapon itself, and, in 
spite of his long-range guns, high explo- 
sives, electrical contrivances and petrol en- 
gines, is employing the crossbow of the 11th 
century, the catapult of the Romans and the 
hand grenade of the 18th century. When 
each new devilish contrivance is brought 
out we are apt to think that this will put 
an end to war; but mankind is very adap- 
table to new conditions, and war goes on 
just the same. Camden, the historian, in 
writing of Spartan warfare, quotes the 
words of Archidamus on first seeing a cata- 
pult, “Oh, Hercules, now mankind comes 
to an end.” But mankind has gone on for 
over 2000 years since then. 

“ The very casques that did affright the air 
at Agincourt” are being imitated to save the 
wearers from the rain of shrapnel, which, 
while it sweeps all before it near at hand, 
when it bursts at a distance is warded off 
fairly easily if a metal protection is af- 
forded, which quite justifies the French 
soldier’s little joke that “he would wear 
the dishpan until the regulation helmets 
arrived.” Moreover, the bemasked and be- 
goggled man in the trenches who thus 
avoids the soothing influences of the Ger- 
man gas is following an ancient Chinese 
method of protection against the dangers 
of their infernal warfare.” 

Indeed, photographs of accoutrements, in 
use every day, show the most amazing lot 
of obsolete weapons and ancient styles of 
defensive armor quite as primitive as the 
actual fighting. The spade is king, but the 
slingshot, such as a David might have 
used; hand grenades, bows, large and small; 
catapults, slings with cross-bow effects, 
ready-made popgun-like projectiles are 
seen, while, in addition to the helmets, 
breastplates, bucklers, greaves, shirts of 
mail and skirts also, with daggers, spears, 
lances, fixed as bayonets or free, present a 
picture of a kind of fighting that might have 
been described by a Froissart and, in the 
matter of the trenches, and bridges, and 
scaling ladders, by a Caesar. 

All this primitive harking back has put a 
strain and a stress upon the individual sol- 
dier that came as unsuspected as it is likely 
to prove to be the real test of the war. The 
idea that the great mechanisms would settle 
the issues of the battlefields is already ex- 
ploded. After the huge guns have done 
their worst, after the positions of the enemy 
have been shelled in a way that the world 
has never seen before, then the individual, 
as in the time of Alexander and of Roland, 
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and of the heroes of all time, comes into 
play.. And that he is doing the things that 
have been done these thousands of years is 
largely because, after all, the trappings and 
the protections and the- coverings, the 
weapons of offense and defense, are very 
secondary to man himself. It will be hu- 
man endurance and resourcefulness that 
will win in the end,‘ not powder nor as- 
phyxiating gases, nor flame nor flood, nor 
iron, nor steel, nor any form of physical 
“ frightfulness.”—-Philadelphia Ledger. 


es 
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MUSIC ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL 
THINGS. 





Music when rightly taught and practiced gets 
into the life of boys and girls and stays there 
into manhood and womanhood as does nothing 
else in the school. It is not vocational, like type- 
writing for girls, and agriculture for boys, but 
nothing makes for culture more than music 
woven into one’s being, whether in rendition or 
merely in appreciation of the Victrola. We have 
been too ready to assume that the schools should 
do nothing for any child that it does not do for 
all children. We have broken down that barrier 
in all industrial lines but we have made slight 
concession as relates to music. Rhythm is for 
all children. No normal chiid is incapable of 
getting the beauty and the physical and mental 
effect of rhythm. There are few who cannot 
appreciate song, and get all the benefit of melody. 

Music is as real in its service to humanity as 
the multiplication table. Why does a boy whistle 
when he needs heart? Why did the soldier boys 
sing “ Dixie” or “ Marching Through Georgia” 
when there was danger of overmuch thinking of 
“Home Sweet Home” or of the picture of the 
morrow’s carnage? Why doesn’t the boy repeat 
the multiplication table? Why didn’t the sol- 
diers have a spelling match? When you need 
music you need it more than you need the list 
of irregular verbs. Why has every evangelist 
had his Sankey to warm up the audience until 
the blood tingles and thrills like the springtime 
sentiment of youth? Why not start a revival 
with a recitation of definitions? Why do wed- 
ding bells chime joyous music in the happiest 
hour of a girl’s life? Why is it that music sets 
the brain a-whirling, the heart a-thumping, the 
feet a-going. Why is it that music possesses the 
soul of most people as nothing else does? Is it 
because it is a non-essential, a side issue, a 
trifling incident in one’s life? Is it so unim- 
portant in life, in war and politics, in love and 
religion that it has no place in education? For 
good or ill, music is one of the greatest forces in 
human life, individually and collectively. All 
pretense to educate without music is like pretend- 
ing to be rapturously happy while wrinkling the 
face with frowns and clogging the voice with 
wrath. Music is the smile of education smooth- 
ing out frowns, giving dimples in place of 
wrinkles. Our troubles have come from mis- 
taking scholarship for education, from putting 
knowing above thinking, doing and feeling. 
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SPRING FEVER. 


OM yawned—not sleepily, but lazily; then 
bent over his book again, and tried to fix 
his wandering attention on the page before 


him. 

The soft breeze flapped the curtain of his 
open window, and made the lamplight flicker. 
People strolled past, talking and laughing— 
young people, whom he wanted to join, and 
who would make him welcome. There was 
the smell of growing things in the air, and 
the tinkle of a piano praising ‘“‘the good old 
summer time.” 

It was not summer yet, according to the 
calendar; but it was one of the first fine nights 
of spring; and Tom had “spring fever.” He 
wanted to be outside under the cool stars, 
instead of sweating under a smelly lamp; and 
he wanted to talk about baseball, and other 
lively things, instead of getting the ‘‘willies”’ 
over a lot of formulas that looked like an 
explosion in a type foundry. But—he had 
promised. 

Now a promise is a promise, but it does make 
a lot of difference to whom it is given. In 
Tom’s case that person was himself, and the 
promise had been that he would study a certain 
number of hours each week, no matter what 
happened. 

It had been easy to keep that promise 
during the winter. Many a long evening he 
had spent over his books, while the snow 
drifted outside; and he had been proud both 
of his persistence, and of the progress that he 
had made. But it was a different matter 
now, with everything calling him out of doors. 

Something hit the lamp shade and dropped 
onto the open book. It was the corner of a 
newspaper rolled into a ball; and it had 
evidently been tossed through the open 
window. 

Tom went to the window and looked out, to 
be greeted boisterously by his own particular 
“crowd” of fellows. 

“Come on out, you old stick-in-the-mud 
called one laughing voice. ‘It’s too fine to 
stay in doors.” 

“T can’t—got to study,” answered Tom, re- 
luctantly. 

“Oh, forget it for one night! You’ve been 
studying all winter.” 

“T’d like to, Bill. I’ve got spring fever the 
worst way.” 

“Take a vacation!” 

“Not to-night, thanks,” Tom’s voice was 
decided now. “I’ve got to make up for lost 
time. Good night, boys.” 

Tom realized that he was only an average 
man, with the average man’s pay and pros- 
pects; and that, to be anything more, he would 
have to plug harder than the average. So he 
had set himself a definite task, “So many 
hours a week, old man, or I’ll know the reason 
why.” 


" 





That promise had been not any too easy to 
keep. Tom had the usual liking for .“ good 
times,” the usual inclination to loaf comfort- 
ably when the day’s work was done. More 
than once he had been on the point of quitting, 
when the other fellows urged him too hard, or 
he asked himself, “‘What’s the use?” But the 
call to neglect his studies had never been so 
strong as to-night. 

He wished it was vacation time. He 
needed a rest. He’d have it too, a little 
later. He could get the time easily enough; 
some men had to be laid off during the 
summer, and, though he would probably be 
offered full time, they would let him off if 
he asked. He could manage the money, too; 
he didn’t need a great deal, and he hadn’t 
spent so much this winter; studying wasn’t 
as expensive as knocking around with the 
boys. 

But it was not only a vacation that he 
wanted; there were other things more im- 
portant—things almost too far in the future 
to have definite form, but not too far away to 
plan for. Tom had ambitions. He wanted 
to be somebody, to do something, to make the 
best of himself in every way. That was why 
he was studying when he might have been out 
with the boys. 

He remembered the time he had overheard 
the “boss” talking to one of the best paid men 
in the place. 

“Vacation?” the boss had said. “Of course 
you can have a vacation. I don’t know any 
one who deserves it more!” 

That was the way Tom wanted to feel. He 
wanted to “deserve” vacations and other 
things that other men would have no right to 
expect. There was only one way to do that; 
keep plugging right along till vacation time; 
then knock off work and study together. 

Tom took a deep breath of the soft spring 
air, and squared away at the open book. 

Some time later the “crowd”’ went singing 
past the window, but Tom never heard them. 
He was wrestling with another alphabetical 
explosion, but wrestling now with the assurance 
and determination that bring victory. 

The boys might spend their nights playing 
while he was studying; but he was going to do 
things that would more than make up for the 
fun he was missing now. 

He might not be able to do so very much this 
year, or even next—he did not expect to work 
sudden wonders; but the year following, when 
his course was nearly completed, and he was 
beginning to put it to practical use, he wouldn’t 
change places with any of them. 

The boss had a country place, and an auto- 
mobile; he took long and wonderful trips all 
over the world; he played like a boy when he 
played. But when he worked—well, every- 
body said the boss could knock off more work 
than any three men in the place, and the boss 
was no longer young. 
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And who ever heard of the boss taking time 
off when there was work to be done? Once, 
when that sudden panic hit them, he had come 
flying back from Europe as fast as money 
would take him, and he had worked night and 
day and Sunday till things were in shape to 
leave. And everybody knew that the boss 
could chuck the whole business tomorrow and 
not miss the money. 

Tom was going to be like the boss. He 
might never be as big or as rich—the boss had 
had an easier start; but he would be as earnest 
and as much respected. He would have things 
he wanted, and long vacations; and he'd 
enjoy them all the more because he’d know 
that he ‘‘deserved” them.—School of Corre- 
spondence. 


ilies 
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STORY OF OLD MITCH. 





THEODORE G, ROBERTS, 





HEN John Armitage was eight years 

of age, “Old Mitch” was seventy- 

five. His hair was gray and his swarthy 

face deeply wrinkled; but his black eyes 

were as bright as ever, and his muscles as 
tough, and his wits as clear. 

In the August following his eighth birth- 
day John went to the little town twenty 
miles away to attend the King’s Grammar 
School. He was not eager to go. Twenty 
miles seemed a vast distance to him and the 
town another world. He was sure that his 
father and mother could teach him all that 
he should ever wish to know of books. The 
instruction that he really loved was Old 
Mitch’s lessons on the life of field, and 
forest, and river; but he stiffened his up- 
per lip and went. 

His father and mother accompanied him, 
to see him safely established at the school. 
During their absence Old Mitch took up his 
abode at the farmhouse. There was no 
finer nurse and guardian on the river than 
Old Mitch; and now there were a four- 
year-old girl and a two-year-old boy to be 
looked after. The English nurse did not 
object to having Old Mitch put in authority 
over her during her mistress’s absence, for 
she knew how helpful he could be. 

John was to live with Mrs. Demby—an 
old lady whom the Armitages knew and 
whom the head master of the school recom- 
mended highly. Five other small boys 
whose homes were out of town were to be 
under Mrs. Demby’s wing and roof. 

When the Armitages returned from town 
Old Mitch seemed to lose interest in the 
farm and its occupants. For a few days he 
wandered about, aimless and uneasy. 

“Go to town to see John,” he said to 
Armitage one morning. “ Maybe stop long 
time.” 

“That will be pleasant for John; but 








don’t you think it may unsettle him in his 
work?” 

“No. Make him work good.” 

“But it will cost you money to live in 
town. You will have to pay for your bed 
and food.” 

“You don’t teach me, Armitage. Go to 
town plenty long time ago. Got plenty 
money.” 

He packed an old flour bag, launched his 
canoe, and paddled away. Before sunset of 
that same day he arrived at Mrs. Demby’s 
front door, with his paddle in his hand and 
his bag on his shoulder. 

“T don’t want to buy any baskets or moc- 
casins to-day, thank you,” said the old lady, 
when she opened the door. 

“You wait,” said the Malecite. “Old 
Mitch, me—big chief upriver. John Armi- 
tage live here, what?” 

“Yes, Master John Armitage has been 
placed in my care,” Mrs. Demby replied, 
eying the old Indian suspiciously. 

“ All right. You look like good woman. 
Armitage tell me about you. Got one bed 
for me, what?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Old Mitch did not blink an eye. Putting 
his bag-on the threshold so that Mrs. 
Demby could not shut the door, he thrust 
his hand into a leather pouch that hung 
from his belt. 

“How much money?” he asked, and drew 
forth a dozen gold coins. 

Mrs. Demby was impressed and confused 
by the sight of the money. 

“ But I only take little boys to board with 
me, Mister—Mister —” 

“Old Mitch.” 

“ Mister Old Mitch.” 

At that moment little John Armitage 
came into the hall, and catching sight of 
Old Mitch, bounded past Mrs. Demby, and 
with a glad cry leaped into the old man’s 
arms, 

It ended in Mrs. Demby agreeing to take 
Old Mitch as a boarder, on the condition 
that he should observe all her rules, furnish 
himself with civilized clothing at the earliest 
opportunity, and pay twice as much for his 
board and lodging as any of the boys. John 
was excitedly happy at the prospect of hav- 
ing his friend under the same roof with him, 
and the other little boys were greatly 
pleased. 

Without loss of time Old Mitch purchased 
a fashionably cut suit of broadcloth, a high 
hat, and shirts and collars and stocks; but 
he would not exchange his moccasins for 
boots or shoes of any kind. On the streets 
of the little town he was a striking and dis- 
tinguished figure. He visited the school, 
and soon formed a somewhat reserved and 
dignified friendship with Doctor Andrews, 
the head master. Doctor Andrews and 
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other prominent men called upon him at 
Mrs. Demby’s house, for he was a chief and 
a great hunter, even as his father had been 
before him. Mrs. Demby was deeply im- 
pressed by the dignity and social importance 
of her swarthy boarder; but the old Male- 
cite accepted all the honors quite as matters 
of course. 

Qld Mitch’s room was in the front of the 
house, with a window just above the roof 
of the porch. In the night he frequently 
changed his broadcloth for blanket and 
leather, escaped from the house by way of 
the window and the sloping roof, and lay on 
the bank of the river until the first pale 
glimmer of dawn. 

Old Mitch had not been long in town be- 
fore he saw that John and some of the 
other small boys were unhappy. He sus- 
pected that fear was the cause of their un- 
happiness, although he could not see or 
think of anything for them to be afraid 
of. One evening he caught John sobbing 
miserably, with his wet face pressed upon 
the pages of an open book. Pity and anger 
moved like flames in the breast of the old 
Indian; but although he questioned John 
tenderly and cunningly, he failed to discover 


‘the cause of his tears and unhappiness. The 


next morning, before breakfast, he took one 
of the other small boys into the garden. 

“ What you ’fraid of, Harry?” he asked. 

“Not afraid of anything,” replied Harry. 

“You don’t fool Old Mitch. John and 
you and Dick Allen mighty ’fraid of some- 
thing.” . 

“Tt’s—it’s the Latin grammar.” 

“ What that—Latin grammar?” 

“Tt’s a book, Old Mitch.” 

“Book? You ’fraid of a book, what? 
That sound foolish—Lemme see that book 
you and John ’fraid of.” 

Harry brought his First Latin Grammar 
from the house. The old man examined it 
closely,—back, front, and inside,—and then 
grunted disdainfully. 

“Tt don’t scare mé,” he said. 

“Tt’s not the. book we are afraid of 
exactly; it’s Stilt—Mr. Stilt, the Latin 
master.” 

He explained at considerable length, and 
Old Mitch’s black eyes glittered and snapped. 

“What he paid for, anyhow? Paid to 
learn you that book, or paid to scare you?” 

His heart was deeply touched by the case 
of John and his little companions. The 
boys were willing to learn their Latin gram- 
mar; but Mr.. Stilt, by his harsh and terri- 
fying methods of instruction, managed to 
scatter and benumb their wits so disastrously 
that they could hardly understand his ques- 
tions, much less answer them correctly. 

» Old Mitch thought it over. He launched 
his canoe and paddled across the big river 
to the mouth of the Nashwaak. He dis- 





embarked on a sand bar at the mouth of 


‘the smaller river and, wandering about, 


Studied the ground. In one. place: dnd 
another at the edge of the water and up 
among the red wands of Indian willows he 
found the footprints of sandpipers and 
crows, of English snipe and jacksnipe, of 
heron, meadow hen, and plover. 

When Mr. Stilt left the school that after- 
noon Old Mitch accosted him. 

“You come for paddle, what?” 

Mr. Stilt had no particular wish to go for 
a paddle, for the paddling’s sake; but he felt 
flattered at the invitation. He had seen the 
governor, the officers of the garrison, and 
Doctor Andrews in the old fellow’s canoe. 
It was evidently an honor to be taken out 
on the river by Old Mitch, and so he ac- 
cepted the invitation. They crossed the big 
river without incident. Mr. Stilt did his 
best to make conversation, but Old Mitch 
maintained a brooding silence. When they 
were within a stone’s throw of the farther 
shore and in fairly shallow water, Old Mitch 
spoke suddenly. 

“You paddle canoe, what?” he queried. 

“No,” replied Mr. Stilt. 

“You want to learn, what?” 

“ Ah—no. Not particularly.” 

“Mighty easy. Governor, he know how. 
Andrews, he know too. Andrews know all 
about birds, too. You want to learn, what?” 

“Very well. I imagine it is all very 
simple.” 

“Mighty simple. Learn John Armitage 
this spring in one hour. Twist um wrist 
this way, twist um that way. Mighty simple. 
Keep canoe straight this way. Here, you " 
paddle um. One end canoe all same tother 
in easy water.” 

Old Mitch shot the paddle forward into 
Mr. Stilt’s hands. 

“But I didn’t quite follow your direc- 
tions,” said the Latin master. “ You went 
too fast for me. Just show me again.” 

Old Mitch’s expression changed terribly. 

“Don’t you talk back to your master!” 
he snarled. “ You paddle!” 

Mr. Stilt felt a chill of fear. He remem- 
bered that his companion, in spite of his 
friendship with such civilized persons as the 
governor and Doctor Andrews, was, after 
all, only a red Indian. In England, before 
coming to the colony, Mr. Stilt had read of 
scalpings and tortures. Perhaps the old 
savage had gone mad. Snatching up the 
paddle the Latin master thrust it into the 
water. Over went the canoe. 

Old Mitch got the canoe and the paddle 
ashore first, and then Mr. Stilt. The Indian 
seemed beside himself with fury. He took 
the dripping Latin master by the collar, 
shook him and flung him about, and beat 
him with the paddle. For half a minute 
Mr. Stilt tried to resist. He kicked and 
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chawed and struggled wildly; but he was 
like a child in the grip of the old Indian. 

“Learn you to upset canoe!” snarled 
Old Mitch. “Learn you to fight your 
master! You one dunce!” 

Mr. Stilt was by this time convinced that 
the old man was insane. When O!d Mitch 
ordered him into the canoe, he obeyed, 
trembling. The Malecite paddled to the 
sand bar at the mouth of the Nashwaak. 

“ Now I learn you about birds,” remarked 
Old Mitch in threatening tones. “ You 
pretty much scared now, maybe you learn 
quick. You come here. See tracks, what? 
Now I learn you all about tracks.” 

He pointed here and there very quickly. 
“Sandpiper make him, plover make him, 
snipe make him, jacksnipe make him.” 

Mr. Stilt, with a dazed look in his eyes, 
stared at the sand. 

“ What make him ?” asked the Malecite, as 
the’ pointed downward with one hand and 
flourished the paddle with the other. 

Stilt swallowed hard. “ Plover.” 

“Just tell you snipe make him!” cried 
Old Mitch fiercely—and down came the 
paddle. 

Mr. Stilt jumped and cried for mercy. 
His self-appointed instructor seized him by 
the collar and shook him violently. 

“You not scared bad enough yet to learn 
good,” said Old Mitch. “Or maybe you 
not ’fraid of Old Mitch, what?” 

“J—I assure you—I’m afraid of you!” 

“ All right. That good. Now you learn 
quick. What make him?” 

“ Ah—ah—let me see. That—that -was 
made by a—a snipe.” 

“Why don’t you say plover this time, 
what?” cried Old Mitch; and again the 
paddle descended upon the unhappy Latin 
teacher. 

The amazing lesson went on. At the end 
of half an hour Mr. Stilt was bruised and 
breathless, and so desperately bewildered 
and frightened that he could not have an- 
swered correctly if he had been asked his 
own name. Then Old Mitch ordered him 
into the canoe. He obeyed, although the 
thought of crossing the river at the mercy 
of the mad savage chilled him to the very 
depths of his heart. 

Old Mitch paddled for some time in si- 
lence. His face was calm. He nodded his 
head three or four times. Once his swarthy, 
wrinkled face twitched faintly with the 
ghost of a smile. 

“That no good,” he said suddenly. 
“Scare you plenty, but don’t learn you 
nothing. Pretty near make you cry, too, 
like you make little John Armitage cry— 
but don’t learn you nothing. No good.” 

A light began to dawn on Mr. Stilt’s be- 
wildéted mind. He looked at Old Mitch, 
but said nothing. 
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“It take pretty good man to scare big, 
grown-up feller like you; but it don’t take 
mighty brave man to scare little boy.” 

Mr. Stilt had nothing to say to that, but 
his face grew red and he stared very hard 
at the bottom of the canoe. 

“Paddle. canoe mighty easy,” continued 

Old Mitch mildly. “Learn John Armitage 
in one-half hour—but don’t scare him at all. 
Maybe you like to learn? Learn you my 
way—how I learn John.” 
‘ “You are very kind,” said Mr. Stilt 
humbly, “but really—well, you know—ah, 
not to-day, I think. Some other day, if you 
will be so kind. The fact is, I don’t feel 
very well, and—ah, I’ve learned quite enough 
for one day.” 

“Think you learn something, what?” 

“Yes, you have taught me a great deal.” 

During the three days that followed his 
little canoe trip with Mr. Stilt, Old Mitch 
watched John and the other boys. He 
seemed favorably impressed with what he 
saw. On the evening of the third day he 
spoke to John. 

“Stilt still learn you that Latin?” 

“Yes; but he has a new way of teaching. 
He says his old way was wrong.” 

“ New way any good, what?” 

“Yes. Latin isn’t very hard, really— 
when he doesn’t yell at you.” s 

“ All same learn to paddle canoe, what?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t as good fun.” 

A week later, Old Mitch informed Mrs. 
Demby and the boys that early the next day 
he intended to set out for Goose Creek. 
Mrs. Demby and several of the little boys 
wept at the prospect; but the old man was 
firm. 

He was astir early the next morning, 
garbed in blanket and leather, with his 
broadcloth, fine shirts, and high hat packed 
in the bag. All Mrs. Demby’s boys accom- 
panied him down to the river, where they 
found Mr. Stilt waiting beside the canoe. 
Mr. Stilt raised his hat to Old Mitch and 
handed him a book. It was a copy of the 
First Latin Grammar, bound in fine leather 
and stamped on the cover, in gold, with the 
arms of the school. The little boys cheered. 
Old Mitch put the book into his bag, on top 
of his -high hat, launched the canoe, and 
paddled up the river. 

When Mr. Armitage saw Old Mitch’s 
book, he read the following inscription on a 
flyleaf : 

To Old Mitch, Malecite Chief, Esquire 

from his grateful pupil, 
William Stilt, M. A. (Oxon.) 

“ Bless me! ” exclaimed Armitage. “What 
does this mean?” 

“ Nothing much,” replied Old Mitch mod- 
estly. “Show Stilt how to learn his boys 
Latin grammar, that all.’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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TP HE annual school report of State super- 
Aintendent Schaeffer in this issue of 
The Journal shows the number of school dis- 
tricts in the State to be 2576, school houses, 
15,381, schools, 39,306, first grade high 
schools, 251, second grade high schools, 
284, third grade high schools, 375, county: 
superintendents, 66, assistant county super- 
intendents, 75, district superintendents, 119, 
male teachers, 8917, female teachers, 32,- 
366, whole number of teachers, 41,283, aver- 
age salary of male teachers per month, 
$68.43, female teachers per month, $50.14, 
average length of school term in months, 
8.61, whole number of pupils, 1,461,937, 
average number of pupils in daily attend- 
ance, 1,166,513, cost of school houses, build- 
ings, renting, etc., $12,949,792, Teachers’ 
wages, $25,687,143, Cost of text. books, $1,- 
170,635. Total expenditures, $58,114,225. 
Regular appropriation to common schools 
for the school year ending July 5, 1915, 
$7,096,077, appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal Schools . for 
school year ending July 5, 1915, $300,000, 
for township and borough schools, $225,000, 
for county superintendents’ salaries, $120,- 
ooo. For other items in detail see statis- 
tical statement elsewhere. 





THE third annual convention of the As- 
sociation of School Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania will convene in the Technical 
High School Building, Harrisburg, at 8 
o’clock on Tuesday evening, February 2d, 
for an informal meeting of officers and 
committees. All Secretaries in the city at 
this time are cordially invited to attend. 
The registration will begin at 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. The opening of the 
convention will be at 9.30 a. m. Wednesday. 

The address of welcome will be delivered 
by Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary of 
the Harrisburg School Board. Mr. W. J. 
Flynn, President of the Erie School Board, 
will discuss “The Association of Secre- 
taries.” Other addresses of the morning 
will present Requisitions and Orders, 
School Boards, Insurance, Accounting and 
Per Capita Costs, the Budget System, Ap- 
praisal of School Property and the Secre- 
tary-Business Manager. 





The afternoon session will be given to 
reports of officers and committees, to elec- 
tions and general business, and to such 
practical matters as the Purchase of School 
Sites, the Manual Training Plant, Heating 
and Ventilating, Schoolhouse Sanitation 
and Cleaning, Business Administration, 
the Voucher System, School Legislation, 
Non-Resident Tuition, Annual Reports and 
Tax Collections. We do not have the 
names of the men who will discuss these 
subjects, but they are from the leading 
towns of the State, and Wednesday will be 
a day of much interest not only to Secre- 
taries but also to members of School 
Boards. This notice is received just as we 
go to press. ; 





Ir is a good thing for the School district 
to have the teachers read The School 
Journal monthly for suggestion and inspi- 
ration. Can a School Board do better than 
to send it to them at the cost of the dis- 
trict? Here and there this is done and 
always with benefit. The last order of 
this kind is from Mr. C. H. Obreiter, Sec- 
retary of Lancaster Township, for all their 
teachers. This is continued from preceding 
years, 





In eight of the principal cities of thd 
United States, according to Dr. Wheaton, 
the number of foreign-born adults unable 
to speak English totals over 800,000. New 
York alone has 422,000, The types of 
schools adapted to the education of the.im- 
migrant are evening, industrial, and camp 
schools, 


For the benefit of children in rural 
schools suggestions for a series of lessons 
on corn are issued by the United States: 
Department of Agriculture. The average 
production per acre of corn in the United 
States is still below twenty-eight bushels 
per acre, despite the fact that in almost 
every section of the country yields of more 
than 100 bushels have been obtained. The 
difference indicates in a measure the value 
of proper instruction in growing corn. The 
spread of boys’ corn clubs all over the coun- 
try has also emphasized the need of corn 
study in rural schools. This bulletin con- 
tains outlines of twelve lessons, covering 
such important points as the different kinds 
of corn, ways of judging corn, seed, corn 
crop rotation, best kinds of fertilizer, proper 
cultivation and the food value of the crop. 
Suggestions for the proper observance of 
Corn Day have received. consideration. 
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Rural school teachers, especially in the 
great corn-growing states, will find the 
bulletin a valuable aid in the work of stimu- 
lating in their charges a healthy interest 
in sound agriculture. It is published under 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 617, 
“School Lessons on Corn.” 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE sixty-sixth meeting (not annual, for 
early meetings were semi-annual) of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation was held in the City of Scranton on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, De- 
cember 28th, 29th and 30th. The atten- 
dance was large, two thousand or more, and 
the enrollment may exceed ten thousand 
when all “returns” have been received. 
The programme of the general sessions in- 
cluded strong names and timely topics. Pres- 
ident Baish directed the work of the ses- 
sions with ability, despatch and easy cour- 
tesy. The music was delightful, and greatly 
enjoyed. The large auditorium of the 
Central High School was crowded at every 
session, at times with standing room at a 
premium. The local arrangements were 
admirable. 

The Association was called to order 
promptly at 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon 
by President Baish. Rev. George B. Eck- 
man made the opening prayer, and “ Leo- 
nora” was sung by a fine quartette of the 
noted Welsh singers of Scranton. 

Mr. Robert P. Silverstein, secretary to 
Mayor Jermyn, welcomed the visitors to 
Scranton. The key to the city was offi- 
cially given over to the members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education association. 
Dr. Samuel E. Weber, superintendent of the 
Scranton schools, welcomed the delegates in 
his official capacity, and to the addresses of 
Mr. Silverstein and Dr. Weber response 
was made by Miss Margaret Maguire, vice 
president of the state association. The ad- 
dress of Supt. Weber was as follows: 

Since its origin, this association has twice 
honored this city by holding its meeting 
here. First in 1858, six years after its or- 
ganization; and again in 1888, thirty years 
later. And now, after a lapse of twenty- 
seven years, you are again holding your con- 
centrated deliberations in Scranton. May 
the delay in your coming again be less pro- 
longed. His honor, the mayor, has through 
his representative, extended to you the wel- 
come of the entire citizenship of this city. 
It now becomes my very pleasant duty to 
welcome you for the board of education and 
for the teachers of this city and community. 

We welcome you because you represent 
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the progressive element of our profession. 
With your more than 10,000 members out of 
a possible 40,000, you have become the po- 
tential body which has brought about many 
educational advances in the state. Not only 
should this meeting surpass all others in en- 
rollment, but the attendance should be more 
than treble the 435 of twenty-seven years 
ago. Tihis city is young in its history, 
Steps have already been taken to celebrate 
the half-century mark of its foundation. In 
that time it has gathered within its borders 
approximately 140,000 people. Its schools 
have kept pace with its industrial and civic 
growth. Since you last met here, the 
teaching force has increased from 270 to634; 
the public’school population from 10,630 to 
24,099. The average monthly salary of male 
teachers has risen from $73.06 to $140; of 
female teachers from $42.70 to $70. The 
total receipts of school funds have grown 
from $210,322.73 to $901,875. I regret that 
our schools are not in session so that you 
might have the opportunity to see at close 
range, the substantial work that is being 
done in our daily routine, which is, after all, 
the main factor in judging a school system. 

“You will be interested in our Central 
and Technical High schools and our forty- 
five grade schools, housed in modern build- 
ings equipped with modern appliances, the 
thirty kindergartens, the night schools, the 
ungraded classes, a newly inaugurated man- 
ual training and domestic science and art 
center for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
Nor must I forget to mention the eleven 
branch school libraries which have recently 
been established by the joint action of the 
board of education and the authorities of 
the public library. The work of the bureau 
of recreation would have an equal claim to 
vour interest. 

Dr. Herman Schneider, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Cincin- 
nati; Miss Anna Botsford Comstock, assist- 
ant professor of nature study, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Miss Ida M. Tarbell, of New 
York city, were the speakers of the after- 
noon. Miss Tarbell gave her famous ad- 
dress “ Give the Girls a Chance,” in which 
she pleaded for a more practical instruction 
for girls and more attention to their edu- 
cation, a training which will fit them for 
their life outside the schoolroom. The sub- 
ject selected by Miss Comstock was quite 
interesting in that it was filled with new 
ideas looking toward interesting the pupils 
in nature study and through this in school 
work generally. ‘The Co-operative System 
of Education ” was the subject selected by 
Dean Schneider. 

The second general session was held at 
7:45 o'clock. At this meeting, Hon. S. D. 
Fess, president of Antioch college and mem- 
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ber of congress from Ohio, made a stirring 
address on “Our Diplomatic Relations.” 
Dr. J. George Becht, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, spoke of “ Retrospect 
and Prospect in Pennsylvania Education,” 
and Mr. H. W. Foght, Specialist in Rural 
Practice, U. S. Bureau of Education, of 
“The Rural Schools that Made Denmark 
Famous.” 

Dr. Becht’s address contained some sur- 
prises for educators who think that com- 
pulsory education, vocational education, and 
kindred subjects are recent thought. He 
quoted the enactments at the time of the 
settlement of the William Penn colony in 
1680, when compulsory education was re- 
quired of all children under twelve, who 
were to be taught English, reading and 
writing, and a “useful trade.” He spoke 
highly of the present plans for enforcement 
of the new lines of educational thought in 
Pennsylvania, and gave due credit to the 
founders of the state for their foresight in 
the matter of education. Educators were 
given an insight by Mr. Foght into the won- 
derful system of rural schools in Denmark, 
in spite of difficulties of weather and the 
topography of the country. He has spent 
years in the study of this subject in the 
country of his birth. 

Wednesday afternoon drew a crowded 
house to hear Dr. Charles A. Wagner, State 
School Commissioner of Delaware, answer 
the question “ What is Meant by Democrat- 
izing Education?” H. W. Foght on “ The 
Place of the American Teacher in the 
Country Life Movement,” Dr. M. B. King 
of the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, on “The Continuation School 
Problem,” and Commissioner Claxton on 
“The Training Need for Rural Teachers.” 
These addresses with all others will be 
found in the full report of proceedings. 

In the evening Governor Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio, one of the “schoolmaster govern- 
ors,” made a pleasing address of forty 
minutes recalling at times his experience as 
an institute instructor in York, Washington, 
Somerset and other counties east of the 
Ohio line. “ Pennsylvania leads,” he said. 
No other state in the union could afford 
such a spectacle as this, said the governor 
when about to launch into a review of what 
he thas observed as the Keystone State’s 
achievement i: education. “I am not the 
less loyal to the state that honors me when 
I acknowledge this flattering greeting. In 
Columbus tonight, probably a hotel parlor 
accommodates the annual meeting of Ohio’s 
public school teachers. I am glad of this 
opportunity to tell you that it has long been 
a source of tremendous inspiration to me to 
be associated with Pennsylvania teachers 
and I compliment your great gathering for 
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its program of brilliant speakers and edu- 
cators. In no other state of the union 
could such a convention of educators be 
held.” The need of preparedness in the 
education of girls and boys who are to as- 
sume duties of citizenship before another 
generation, was dwelt upon in stirring man- 
ner by both speakers. 

Commissioner Claxton followed with 
strong review of educational requirements. 
The people of the next generation will need 
to know vastly more than those of this 
period. They will have greater problems to 
meet, in cities of millions, and a country of 
200,000,000 he predicted. The rapidly grow- 
ing need for a greater yield from soil, the 
urgent necessity of giving to people of the 
rural districts the things they need most in 
knowledge, anda final plea for greater and 
more solemn acceptance of the Golden Rule 
in business as well as in social life, were 
the leading features of his address. The 
neglect of rural schools, he declared, has 
been a serious drawback in the develop- 
ment of the country. I am coming to be- 
lieve that the rural school should teach what 
the people of the rural districts want to 
know, and above everything else the teacher 
should know what he must impart to his 
pupils. The day of hit-and-miss manage- 
ment of farms has gone forever. The 
farmer of the future to be successful must 
possess more general knowledge than any 
one engaged in city life and city occupation. 
The duty of educating children of farmers 
devolves on the rural school and this fact 
must be borne in mind by teachers. 

Major General Leonard Wood, of the U. 
S, Army, was the first speaker at the closing 
session on Thursday morning. He came 
from his headquarters at’ Governor’s Island, 
New York, and was in Scranton but two or 
three hours. His subject was, “ How the 
Public Schools Can Help the Nation Solve 
the Problem of Preparedness Against War.” 
He gave as his solution of the problem the 
school can best solve in the matter of pre- 
paredness—the introducing into colleges of 
physical training for all students soas to build 
up men, not only of high mentality but of 
great physical endurance. Military drill 
should not enter into the question, the fact 
that the men are physically and mentally fit 
makes it an easy matter to train them in the 
art of soldiery. On the previous evening 
in Washington he attended a conference 
that had this for its object. The head of 
the army hopes to be able to convince col- 
lege and school heads that they can be of 
the utmost assistance to a program of pre- 
paredness by introducing this physical train- 
ing in the various schools for not only the 
few who participate in match games but for 
all students. 
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He spoke concisely, clearly and pointedly 
with no attempt at elaboration. :He is not 
an advocate of militarism. “Men in the 
army,” he said, “in a broad sense do not 
believe in militarism—that militarism which 
means in the larger sense the establishment 
of.a military. class, first demanding and then 
receiving that.recognition it then proceeds 
to control the policy of the country.” He 
told of the horrors of the war as they are 
known only to the soldier and urged the 
teachers. to teach pupils arbitration. The 
schools should play an important part in the 
matter of preparedness. It is their duty to 
turn out good citizens. “We are opposed 
to any system that will build up a military 
class. At the same time we are the most 
democratic body of men. With us it is not 
class that counts, but physical, moral and 
.mental fitness. We are men from every 
walk of life, and with every kind of train- 
ing. Do everything you can to build up 
the physical boy. Physical fitness is needed 
just as much as mental training. Put into 
his soul the thought that he is a citizen of 
the nation and as such must help to defend 
it—first in peace, and then in war.” He 
advocated the teaching of truth to boys in 
schools, reciting as examples the Revolu- 
tionary war, which the average American 
boy is taught was a period of great patriot- 
ism when as a matter of fact, it was not. It 
showed the failure, he said, of the volunteer 
system. What this country needs is a 
reasonable system of preparedness, such as 
that in Switzerland or Australia. 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer took a 
firm stand against military training in pub- 
lic schools. Like General Woodhe advocated 
a system of physical training in the schools 
to prepare against the horrors of war. Dur- 
ing his address he expressed the hope that 
the end of the European war would see the 
dawn of a new day when universal peace 
will be declared. When anything goes 
wrong in the church, state or home the first 
place the reformers look for a remedy is the 
school. The national government spends 
something like sixty-seven per cent. of its 
total revenue upon the army and navy, yet 
there is a growing feeling that everything 
is not right with our national defenses. Re- 
cent reports of the regular army show that 
military life is becoming so unattractive that 
the army has 20,000 men less its full 
quota. At the last session of the legislature, 
a bill was introduced in the senate making 
military instruction compulsory, a half day 
each week for every boy over ten years 
of age in every single school in the state. 
Similar legislation was attempted in other 
states and had the bill passed, militarism 
would have been introduced into our schools 
in a far greater degree than anything ever 
attempted in the countries now at war. 
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As an example of what can be accom- 
plished by a citizen soldier, Dr. Schaeffer 
cited the case of Switzerland, where the 
boy is not required to -drill with a musket 
until he reaches the age of twenty. As the 
opposite to this and in support of his theory, 
that military training in public schools is 
not to be desired, he told of what happened 
in New Zealand, following the ‘time the 
United States fleet sailed around the globe. 
There, military training was made obliga- 
tory for boys of sixteen years. With what 
result? Instead of the schools developing 
independent thinkers and securing intelli- 
gent obedience, they begot blind obedience, 
which nullifies the legitimate work of the 
school. As a result, thousands of boys have 
been thrown into military prisons associa- 
ting with undesirables and securing moral 
harm. Any system that converts boys into 
criminals deserves careful investigation be- 
fore we try it out in America. It is not the 
function of the public school to teach mili- 
tary drill, but the public schools can better 
serve the country by teaching history from 
the peace point of view. War is the great- 
est of evils and I have the faith to be- 
lieve that sooner or later mankind will 
slough off this greatest of evils and settle 
all international disputes by the peaceful 
method of arbitration. 

The closing address was made by Peter 
H. Goldsmith, director of Pan-American 
Division, American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, of New York, who gave 
a scholarly discourse on “Spanish as a Fac- 
tor in American Internationalism.” Mr. 
Goldsmith told of the beauties of Spanish 
literature and deplored the fact that the lan- 
guage is not studied more by people in this 
country. 

The Departments and Round Tables had 
good programmes and good attendance. 
These broaden the work and extend greatly 
the usefulness of the Association. It was 
at Gettysburg in 1899 that President E. 
Mackey,—then of Reading, now of Trenton 
—introduced these as a feature of the an- 
nual session. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was approved and the officers for the year 
1916 are as follows: President, Superin- 
tendent Eli M. Rapp, of Berks county; vice 
president, by election, Miss Louise D. Baggs, 
superintendent, of Bristol; vice president, 
under the constitution, H. H. Baish, of Al- 
toona; member of executive committee for 
three years, Miss Mattie M. Collins, of Lock 
Haven State Normal school; member of 
council, S. E. Downs, of Ardmore; trustee 
for two years, Superintendent S. H. Dunn, 
of Mt. Carmel; trustee for six years, George 
M. Omwake, president of Ursinus college. 

Nearly a thousand people attended the re- 
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ception given Wednesday afternoon in the Y. 
W. C, A., when the College club entertained 
in honor of the visiting teachers. Mrs. J. 
E, Sickler was chairman of the committee 
in charge, other members being Mrs. Robert 
A. Hull, president of the club; Mrs. J. M. 
Wainwright, a past president, and others. 

The exhibition of pupils’ work in the 
schools of Scranton, Dunmore, Throop and 
Olyphant attracted much attention. It oc- 
cupied the three floors of the large Admin- 
istration building, and made a showing of 
great merit from Kindergarten to high 
school, including also the evening schools. 

One of the first meetings of the memor- 
able week was held in the large audience 
room of the Hotel Casey by the High School 
department. There were two very interest- 
ing addresses, good music, and a large audi- 
ence. Can better headquarters than the 
Hotel Casey be found anywhere? The con- 
vention, says the Scranton Republican, 
“proved to be one of the bggest and best 
that has ever fallen to the lot of Scranton to 
entertain. With a galaxy of speakers, re- 
presenting the leaders in various vocations 
throughout the entire country, and with an 
attendance of teachers surpassing all other 
conventions of the association, it can be well 
said that the convention was a brilliant suc- 
cess. Rarely does it fall to the lot of 
Scrantonians to be honored by the presence 
of such noted personages as Major General 
Wood, Governor Frank B. Willis, of Ohio; 
Ida M. Tarbell, Congressman S. D. Fess, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton and State Superintendent Nathan 
C. Schaeffer.” 

The State Association was organized at 
Harrisburg in December, 1852. For five 
years the meetings were semi-annual. No 
meetings were held in 1862, because of the 
Civil War, in 1879, the National Associa- 
tion, 1893 and 1904, Expositions at Chicago 
and St. Louis, so that the meeting at 
Scranton is the sixty-sixth in its history— 
but not the sixty-sixth annual meeting. The 
programme of the next meeting should set 
right this error of the last few years, and it 
should be kept right thereafter. It should be 
announced as simply the sixty-seventh meet- 
ing. It has been the privilege of the writer 
to be present at fifty-three of these sixty- 
six meetings, and to publish the report of 
proceedings of forty-six of these meetings in 
The Pennsylvania School Journal. The 
Lancaster County Educational Association 
called the first meeting of the annual Teach- 
ers Institute of this county in 1853. Sixty- 
three annual sessions have been held and we 
have been present at all of them. The men 
and women of the early days have all “gone 
over to the majority.” They were no less 
earnest, nor had they less ability and wis- 
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dom, than the good men and women of to- 
day. They led the van of the movement 
whose greatness they foresaw in splendid 
vision. 





THE COMPENSATION LAW. 


ITS APPLICATION TO THE SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
THE STATE, 


6 Boa Secretary of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Board, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg, Mr. Lee Solomon 
says in a letter of December 7th, to State 
Supt. Schaeffer: 

My dear Sir: In response to your inquiry 
for information concerning the Compensa- 
tion Law and explanation of its application 
to school boards, I desire to advise you that 
under Article 3, Section 302-(a), all teach- 
ers, janitors and other employes of the 
school board are under‘ the Compensation 
Law, and must be paid the compensation 
provided in the Act, in case they are injured 
in the performance of their duties. Upon 
this subject, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has made the following ruling: 

“All persons appointed by and on the 
pay-rolls of a state, county, city, borough, 
township, school board, or other govern- 
mental sub-division of the State, are em- 
ployes of such state, county, city, borough, 
township, school board or other govern- 
mental sub-division of the State, for the 
purpose of compensation.” 

It will not be necessary for school boards 
to take out insurance unless they so desire. 
They are exempted from doing so under the 
following ruling of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board: 

“ All state, county, city, borough, town- 
ships, school districts, and any other govern- 
mental authority created by the laws of this 
Commonwealth and having the right to levy 
taxes, shall be exempt from insuring their 
liability upon application to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.” ; 

The thought which the Compensation 
Board had in mind when these rulings: were 
adopted was that as the school boards have 
the power of taxation, they can arbitrarily 
increase the tax rate to meet the expense 
of compensating an injured employe in case 
there should not be sufficient funds on hand 
from current revenues to pay the compen- 
sation. 

Should any school board desire to insure 
its liability, blanks may be obtained upon 
application to the State Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Fund, Masonic Temple, Harrisburg. __ 

I trust that this letter will make the ap- 
plication of the Compensation Act to the 
employes of the school boards perfectly 
clear in the minds of the members, 
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DIRECTORS’ STATE MEETING. 


Gee twenty-first annual convention of 

the Directors’ Departmentof the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association will 
be held at Harrisburg, February 3rd and 
4th, in the auditorium of the Technical High 
Schcol building and the assembly hall of 
the Central High School building. Of all 
the departments of the State Association, 
this is by far the most important. Authority 
is vested in the School Boards, and a com- 
petent and conscientious board of school di- 
rectors means good schools, for they will 
employ only good teachers and a good su- 
perintendent and be content only with such 
schools; as it is their bounden duty to pro- 
vide for the children of the community. 
Men like these are awake to all opportuni- 
ties for increasing their knowledge of the 
work in hand. They read, they hear, they 
think, they learn, they do. They get inspi- 
rations from meetings like this, and the 
leaven of their influence spreads more and 
more widely with each passing year. But 
alas! how many school boards there are 
interested only in taxes and local patronage, 
and that lie a dead weight upon all school 
progress! The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES 


Thursday, 9:30 a. m. Technical High School. 
Devotional Exercises, Rev. Lewis S. Mudge, 
D.D., Pastor Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 

Address of Welcome, Rev. William N. 
Yates, D.D., Member Harrisburg School 
Board. 

Response, Charles M. Magee, Easton. 

Music. 

Address, “ The Old Order Changeth.” Dr. 
William H. Davidson, City Supt., Pittsburgh. 

Address, “ Problems in the Rural Schools.” 
Supt. R. O. Welfling, Potter county. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Presentation of Resolutions and Reference 
of Same to Committee. 

1:30 p. m. Music. Technical High School. 

Address of the President, J. Newton Rhoads, 
Reading. 

Address on “ Continuation Schools.” Hon. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Music. 

Address, “ Pension System for Teachers.” 
Hon, J. George Becht, Sec’y State Board of 
Education. 

. Question Box, Conducted by Hon. J. George 
echt. 

Report of Legislative Committee. 

Evening Session. Music—7 :30 to 8:15, Tech- 
nical High School Orchestra. 

Address, Hon. Samuel D. Fess, Congress- 
man from Ohio. 

Friday, 8:30 a. m. Central High School. 

Devotional Exercises with the High School 
Pupils. 

Music, High School Pupils and Orchestra. 

Annual Address to the Students, Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton, Allegheny County. 
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Address, Rev. J. Charles Rausch, Member 
Allentown School Board. 

Reports of Committees, Necrology, Resolu- 
tions, Nominations. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

The registration of delegates will take 
place at the Technical High School, be- 
tween the hours of 7 and 9 o'clock, on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 2. Each delegate 
on registering will pay to the Secretary the 
annual fee of one dollar. Addresses will be 
limited to twenty minutes, and miscellane- 
ous remarks on programme subjects to five 
minutes. No excursion rates have been 
granted by the railroads. The headquarters 
of the Secretary are at the Technical High 
School. Questions for the Question Box 
must be handed to the Secretary no later 
than the close of the Thursday morning 
session. Certain amendments to the Con- 
stitution will be considered. 

The officers of the department are: Presi- 
dent, J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; First Vice 
President, Dr. Cameron Shultz, Danville; 
Second Vice President, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Cooper, Lansdowne; Third Vice President, 
D. J. Thomas, Scranton; Secretary, D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 

Executive committee: Charles M. Magee, 
Easton; S. R. McClure, Braddock; W. G. 
Davis, McKeesport; Dr. R. J. Yost, South 
Bethlehem; Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

Legislative Committee: T. G. Magee, Al- 
toona; M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; Dr. J. 
D. Orr, Leechburg; H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
James M. Wuchter, Allentown. 


_— 
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REV. JOHN SUMMERS STAHR. 


On December 21, 1915, Rev. John S. 
Stahr, D.D., died at his home, 445 West 
James street, Lancaster, Pa. The funeral 
services were held in the Franklin and 
Marshall College Chapel on Friday last at 
eleven o'clock A. M. 

Dr. Stahr is best known by his association 
with Franklin and Marshall College, of 
which institution he was President, thus oc- 
cupying for many years a prominent place 
in educational circles. The longest service 
of any one teacher in the life and history of 
Franklin and Marshall College was rendered 
by Dr. Stahr. He was universally beloved 
by friends, students, faculty, and trustees of 
the College and his personality was always 
an inspiration to the young men who at- 
tended the College which he so richly hon- 
ored and blessed. In his latter years he 
was lovingly called “the grand old man of 
Franklin and Marshall.” 

Dr. Stahr was born near Quakertown, 
Bucks county, Pa., December 2, 1841. His 
father and paternal grandfather, whose 
Christian names were also John, were born 
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in Milford, Bucks county, while his great 
grandfather, a native of Germany, settled 
near Germantown, Pa. The doctor’s father, 
John Stahr, in addition to conducting a 
large farm, was also a teacher. The de- 
ceased was one of a family of seven chil- 
dren, five sons and two daughters, of which 
Rev. I. S. Stahr, now of Friedensburg, Berks 
county, alone survives. Dr. Stahr passed 
his boyhood on the home farm at Appel- 
bachsville and pursued his studies in the 
public schools of that place. When only 
sixteen years of age, he began teaching. 

In September, 1865, he entered the Junior 
class of Franklin and Marshall College and 
was graduated from there in 1867, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Three years 
afterward, the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon him by his Alma Mater. 
After graduation, it was his intention to 
enter the Theological Seminary, but as a 
vacancy occurred in the faculty of the col- 
lege at that time, he accepted the position 
offered him and was made assistant profes- 
sor from 1867 to 1871. He read theology 
under the late Dr. John Williamson Nevin 
and was ordained in Reading in 1872. For 
more than a year he was assistant to the 
late Rev. B. Bausman, D.D., then pastor of 
the First Reformed Church and was subse- 
quently invited to accept the pastorate of 
that church, but declined. 

Dr. Stahr began his work as teacher of 
History and the German language in 1867, 
the year of his graduation. He was ad- 
junct Professor of History and the Ger- 
man Language, 1868-70; Professor of His- 
tory and the German Language, 1876-71; 
Professor of Natural Science and Chem- 
istry and the German Language, 1871-89; 
President and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science, Aesthetics, the Philosophy 
of History and Geology, 1 ; President 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, Aesthetics and the Philosophy of His- 
tory and Political Econmy, 1896-98; Presi- 
dent and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science, Aesthetics and the Philosophy of 
History, 1898-1909. Upon relinquishing the 
Presidency in 1909 he was continued as 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
Aesthetics and the Philosophy of History. 
In 1901 he was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. 

While occupying the chair of Natural 
Science, he was also Treasurer of the fac- 
ulty from 1874. During his treasurership, 
he showed himself to be an able financier, 
was instrumental in raising funds, both for 
general endowment and for improvements 
in the way of new buildings and better 
equipment. From 1890 to 1908, he was a 
member of the International Sunday School 
Committee and was also a consulting mem- 
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ber of the editorial staff of the Standard 
Dictionary publishers. In 1904, he was 
made a member of the Eighth Council of 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. The last 
honor conferred upon the venerated and be- 
loved professor was that of President of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States. To this position, he 
was elected in 1914 at Lancaster, Pa., for a 
term of three years, but death prevented 
him from completing the term. 

The funeral services of Dr. John S, Stahr 
were held on Friday morning, December 
24. A brief service was conducted at the 
house, followed by a public service in the 
College chapel at eleven o’clock. Notwith- 
standing the busy Christmas season, there 
was a large attendance of College Alumni 
and friends from the community and from 
a distance. The College and Seminary fac- 
ulties and the Board of Trustees attended 
in a body. 

The services were in charge of President 
Apple, assisted by Dr. George F. Mull, of 
the College, and Dr. Richards, of the Semi- 
nary. Dr. Mull spoke of Dr. Stahr’s work 
in relation to the College, basing his re- 
marks on the theme, “It is required that a 
man be found faithful.” With deep feel- 
ing, born of many years of intimate associ- 
ation and mutual love and regard, and in 
beautiful words Dr. Mull paid high tribute 
to the character, the personal worth, and 
the able, faithful, self-sacrificing labor of 
Dr. Stahr for the College which he so 
dearly loved and so loyally served for al- 
most fifty years. Dr. Richards spoke in 
similar strain of Dr. Stahr’s work in rela- 
tion to the Church at large. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Asincton Twe. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: Transportation to high school was tabled 
after long consideration on account of ex- 
pense. The lunch room at high school will be 
put on a permanent basis. The new system 
of writing is bearing fruit. Abington has only 
eight employment certificates in force. The 
district will make application to be excused 
from the establishment of a continuation 
school. 

Attoona.—Supt. Baish: The Altoona night 
school is in a flourishing condition, with an 
enrollment of about 2000. Forty-two teachers 
are employed and classes organized in each 
of the following subjects: English, arithmetic, 
spelling, penmanship, algebra, geometry, Span- . 
ish, French, German, history of art, free-hand 
and mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, 
strength of materials, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, rhetoric, English and Amer- 
ican literature, salesmanship, agriculture, 
wood-turning, cabinet-making, sheet-metal 
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drafting, machine shop practice, domestic sci- 
ence, millinery, dressmaking, civics and Latin. 
The smallest class numbers fifteen. _ The school 
is in session three evenings a week, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, from 6.45 to 9.45. 

Beprorp.—Supt. Hinkle: Three new school 
houses were completed during the month— 
modern in every respect and calculated to af- 
ford comfortable school homes for the chil- 
dren. Local institutes and educational méet- 
ings were held in many sections of the county, 
doing much good in arousing the interest of 
our patrons in the education of their children. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: At the regu- 
lar meeting of the board, held December 9, it 
was unanimously decided to establish a con- 
tinuation school, evening classes in industrial 
education, household arts and _ vocational 
course for the boys. This is a distinct for- 
ward movement for this conservative com- 
munity and every one is intensely interested in 
the movement. The work will be begun in 
January and teachers have been selected for 
the work. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The prevalence 
of children’s diseases throughout the county 
has interfered very much with the school at- 
tendance. One of the chief causes of the 
spread of these diseases is “contributory neg- 
ligence” on the part of parents. While the 
school debars members of an afflicted family 
while there is danger of spreading: the con- 
tagion, yet the same children are permitted to 
run at large and attend public gatherings not 
under the control of school authorities. Dr. 
Dixon has done much to correct these evils 
and false notions that children must have the 
so-called baby diseases. Good health is a 
“safety first.” Medical inspection is doing 
good work in our county in showing to par- 
ents malformations of children that may be 
corrected if taken in time. We learn from 
our city dentists that school children are giv- 
ing greater attention to the care of teeth. 

Corry.—Supt. Wilson: By special arrange- 
ment with the public hospital a class of nurses 
in training are given domestic science lessons 
at our high school center. In return for this, 
the school district receives the services of a 
graduate nurse at any time called for. 

DavupHin.—Supt. Shambaugh: We have ap- 
pointed a committee of rural teachers to co- 
operate with us in promoting corn and potato- 
growing contests among the pupils of the rural 
schools. The Assistant Superintendent is work- 
ing out the details of a plan for teaching man- 
ual training in the rural schools. 

Fayetre.—Supt. Carroll: The Fayette County 
Educational Association is unusually active at 
this time. Two meetings have been held—one 
in October and one in November. Both were 
well attended, interest was strong, and much 
practical work was done. Through the efforts 
of the association a very complete survey of 
the schools of the county has been made for 
the purpose of determining what per cent. of 
our pupils is retarded. A comprehensive re- 
port of the survey was made at the November 
meeting. The public press became interested 
and gave the subject wide publicity. At the 
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February meeting of the association plans will 
be discussed for the improvement of condi- 
tions. 

LAacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: Inquiry, made 
in rural districts, of teachers and directors 
brought, out the fact that confidence in medical 
inspection is growing, and parents generally 
respond when informed that children need 
medical attention. 

Lewistown.—Supt. Brooks: At the munici- 
pal election on November 2 the citizens, by a 
majority of almost 2 to 1, authorized the float- 
ing of a loan for $100,000 to build and equip 
a new high school building. . The board of 
school directors have selected a site for the 
new building that is within five blocks of the 
center of population of the borough and that 
contains 5 acres, 129 perches of land. Suitable 
playgrounds for all athletic sports will also be 
arranged thereon. All of the teachers were 
enrolled in the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association and all are members of the Mifflin 
County teachers’ association. 

KITTANNING.—Supt. Goodwin: A modified 
form of the “step system” has been used in 
our grades for a number of years. We have 
now introduced the regular step system in 
both the grades and the high school, except- 


‘ing the courses in business and agriculture. 


But one commencement will be held each 
year. The work is so arranged that those 
who finish any course at the end of the first 
semester can find profitable work for the re- 
mainder of the year if they wish to continue. 
in school. 

PuNxSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson : The Weber 
Memorial School has been completed and 
opened. According to the terms of the be- 
quest its activities are to be entirely devoted 
to work in domestic science and manual train- 
ing. As you will notice in the statistical part 
of the report we now have nearly five hun- 
dred pupils receiving instruction in this school. 
This supplies a want in our work and will 
greatly aid us in the development of our boys 
and girls. These pupils receives instruction 
of this kind two and one-half hours per week 
in two periods of eighty minutes each, with 
the exception of the seventh and eighth grades 
from West End. Because of the distance 
these come once a week for a full half-day. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Gaunt: A Thanksgiving Day 
offering of $45 was received for the benefit of 
poor school children in need of clothing. 

VANDERGRIFT.—Supt. Allen: The event of 
the month was the Elson art exhibit held in 
the high school building during the week of 
November 15-19. Each of the buildings was 
responsible for a programme given in the 
evening. Over 2000 pupils attended. Pupils 
and teachers deserve much praise for their 
efforts. Over $435 was raised to be spent in 
school-room decorations. 

WasHincton.—Supt. Crumrine: The new 
Vocational School at Hickory, Mt. Pleasant 
township, was dedicated this month. It is a 
splendid building of brick with twelve rooms, 
first-class and up-to-date in every respect,— 
one of the best in the county. It cost about 
$70,000. 





